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The Evolution 
of Industrial Relations Law in France 
since the Liberation 


by 
Paul DURAND 


Professor in the Faculty of Law, Paris University 


During the Second World War industrial relations law was 
radically transformed in Trance, with the result that most of the rights 
won by employers and workers since the second half of the last century 
were suppressed. With the return of peace the pre-war principles 
were re-established one by one, but, whether in the field of collective 
agreements or in the settlement of industrial disputes, concepts and 
methods have nevertheless undergone a change. 

In the present article Mr. Durand, who has written a number 
of works on the subject', traces the main trends of this evolution over 
the last decade. 


AMID the great body of labour law the law of collective relations 

holds a special place. Instead of affording direct protection 
to labour, it makes it possible for social groups to organise and 
smooths the relations between them, its function being similar to 
that of the rules that regulate political societies. In short, unlike 
the law governing individual labour relations, it bears the stamp 
of the prevailing ideology of a society and of a people’s most deeply 
rooted characteristics. The development of the law governing 
industrial relations in France since the Liberation accordingly 
warrants close examination. 

Before the Second World War the law governing collective 
relations was based, despite the absence of any comprehensive 
legislation, on a number of vital principles. The first was the 
right of all employers’ and workers’ organisations to regulate 
industrial relations as they saw fit ; the most remarkable mani 


1 See, in particular, Vol. II] of his Tvaité du drow du travail (Paris, Li 
brairie Dalloz, 1956), published in collaboration with André Viru, Pro 
fessor in the Faculty of Law of the University of Nancy, which deals with 
industrial relations law 
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festation of this was the right of collective agreements to pre- 
scribe the contents of individual contracts of employment and 
thereby to create what amounted to a separate body of labour 
legislation. In the second place this law derived from the same 
principles as political democracy, It was ‘iberal in character and 
took particular pains to safeguard the individual liberties and 
freedom of action of the members of each occupation. The principle 
of freedom of association and the limited authority of collective 
agreements over employers and workers are clear examples of this. 
The last characteristic feature of this law was the principle of 
independence from the State, which was particularly marked in 
the case of trade union law. It was only in the years immediately 
preceding the war, when the State extended its powers to regulate 
industrial relations and substantial privileges were granted to the 
unions recognised as being the most representative, that a new 
trend became apparent. But such changes as occurred were only 
minor, 

With these underlying principles the law governing industrial 
relations rested on three institutions : (a) collective labour agree- 
ments (the legal status of which had been defined by the Act of 
25 March 1919! and which, under the Act of 24 June 1936 ?, could 
be extended if they were concluded by the most representative 
trade unions) ; (b) the right of strike and lockout, granted by the 
Act of 25 May 1864 ; and (c) conciliation and arbitration in labour 
disputes, which were made optional by an Act of 27 December 1892 
and compulsory under the Act of 24 June 1936, already mentioned, 
and those of 31 December 19364 and 4 March 1938.4 

This system underwent far-reaching changes once hostilities 
began. Every war brings about an extension of the State’s powers 
and in a planned economy the rights of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations are bound to be curtailed. A legislative decree dated 
10 November 1939 ® required the approval of the Minister of Labour 
for any new collective agreement. The same decree, supplemented 
by another dated 1 June 1940, gave the Minister complete power 
over wages ; a vital issue was thus removed from the province of 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations. Strict government con- 
trol of the employment of labour, whereby some workers were 
placed in reserved occupations while others were directed into 
different jobs, restricted the right to declare strikes and lockouts. 
Lastly, a decree dated 1 September 1939 suspended the concilia- 


'Cf. 1.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter referred to as L.S.), 1919 (Fr. 1). 
* Ibid., 1936 (Fr. 7). 
® Ibid., 1936 (Fr. 17). 
* Ibid., 1938 (Fr. 1). 
* Ibid., 1939 (Fr. 22A), 
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tion and arbitration procedure used in collective disputes, since 
in a planned economy conditions of employment could not be 
freely agreed between the parties or settled by an arbitrator who 
was not responsible to the authorities. 

Even more far-reaching changes in the law governing collective 
labour relations occurred after the Armistice. 

Under the influence of its corporative ideology, which was 
hostile to the unions and indeed to the class war in any shape or 
form, the Vichy Government tried in its Labour Charter to found 
a completely new social order. Strikes and lockouts were forbidden, 
labour courts were set up to deal with individual or collective dis- 
putes, while the unions were reorganised along new lines and 
relegated to a minor role in society. The key part in this system 
was played by the social councils set up in each branch of industry, 
one of whose chief duties was to negotiate collective agreements. 
All these bodies were placed under strict government control. 

Needless to say, the Labour Charter was a failure. It proved 
impossible to breathe life into an organisation that ran so com- 
pletely counter to the traditional French legal concept of collective 
relations and was imposed by a government that had antagonised 
the majority of the people by its policy of collaborating with the 
enemy. It was condemned by the National Resistance Council 
and abolished as soon as the Liberation occurred. Trade union law 
was restored and the principle of freedom of association was 
reaffirmed. Despite this, however, the Trade Union Act of 21 March 
1884 is the only piece of pre-war legislation to survive. Nothing 
is left of the comprehensive legislation on collective agreements and 
conciliation and arbitration in collective disputes. A new legal 
structure has been created. The preamble to the Constitution of 
27 October 1946 gave constitutional sanction to the strike. The 
law of collective agreements was amended by the Acts of 23 Decem- 
ber 1946 ! and 11 February 1950.2 The latter introduced an innova- 
tion by ruling that strike action did not involve breach of a con- 
tract of employment unless the worker concerned was guilty of 
serious misconduct. Lastly, the conciliation and arbitration 
machinery was overhauled by the Act of 11 February 1950, and 
under the decrees of 5 May 1955 8 and 11 June 1955 * a new media- 
tion procedure was established. 

Generally speaking, the law of collective relations is based on 
the same principles as before the war. The power of the unions 


11L.S., 1946 (Fr. 15). 

2 Ibid., 1950 (Fr. GA), 

* No. 55-478. Journal officiel de la République francaise, 87th Year 
No. 108, 6 May 1955, p. 4493 

' No, 55-784. Ibid., No. 139, 12 June 1955, p. 5923 
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over the workers in each trade has, however, been extended. Both 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations have become more chary 
towards the State, although the Government has retained certain 
powers, the most noteworthy of which is the right to fix the 
national minimum wage. But wartime legislation has left some 
mark and, moreover, within society at large, the relative bargaining 
power of the employers’ and workers’ organisations is no longer 
the same. Accordingly, although the law of industrial relations 
has now resumed its place in the direct line of tradition, it displays 
a number of new features in its treatment of agreements between 
organised capital and labour and of disputes between them and 
their settlement. 


THe Law or COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


During the period following the Armistice and until the Libera- 
tion the trade unions were reduced to impotence. Any form of 
state regulation of working conditions gives wage earners the 
impression that they are unable to stand up for their rights against 
the employers. In addition successful collective bargaining wins 
the unions prestige with their members ; it gives the trade union 
movement a sense of purpose. The unions looked back longingly 
at the social gains they had achieved through collective bargaining. 
Comparing the conditions of the working class before and after 
the war, they attributed the fall in their members’ standards to 
government regulation of working conditions. But at the same 
time the French economy immediately after the Liberation was in 
such bad shape that economic planning was essential and it seemed 
out of the question to allow the unions complete freedom. The 
Government was thus caught in a cleft stick. It had to revert to 
a “contractual system of employment” (in the words of the 
National Resistance Council) and at the same time to maintain 
the controls required by a planned economy and by the need to 
maintain the level of prices and the value of money. An attempt 
to reconcile these two needs was made by the Act of 23 December 
1946, which allowed collective agreements to be negotiated but 
only under strict government supervision. 


The Act of 23 December 1946 


The 1946 Act restored the unions’ right to conclude collective 
labour agreements, but subject to very different conditions from 
those prescribed by the 1919 and 1936 Acts. Only the most 
representative employers’ and workers’ organisations had power 
to conclude collective agreements. An order of priority was intro- 
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duced whereby regional and local agreements could only be nego 
tiated after national agreements had been signed. There could be 
only one agreement in each branch of activity, and the authors of 
the Act, together with the manpower authorities, proposed to 
recognise only a small number of such branches. In each of the 
latter the agreement applied to all individual employment relation 
ships and to all occupations. Lastly, the agreements applied to all 
establishments, and within these establishments to all employers 
and workers in the occupation and area concerned. 

The Act of 23 December 1946 thus gave the most representative 
trade unions a great deal of power over all the members of the 
occupation concerned, On the other hand it also gave the authori- 
ties an equal amount of power over the unions. Two features were 
particularly significant in this connection. Firstly, as a provisional 
measure collective agreements were not allowed to contain any 
provision dealing with wages or fringe benefits. Secondly, each 
agreement had to be approved by order of the Minister of Labour. 
This order superseded the extension order making a collective 
agreement generally binding, which had been introduced by the 
Act of 24 June 1936, and the approval order introduced by the 
legislative decree of 10 November 1939. 

In this way the Act of 1946 tried to reconcile two conflicting 
needs. But its theoretical success in achieving this aim was unfor- 
tunately not borne out in practice, and it remained virtually a 
dead letter and led to a breakdown of collective bargaining machin- 
ery. During the three years following passage of the Act barely a 
dozen agreements were signed. The seriousness of this situation 
can be gauged from the fact that some 8,000 agreements were 
concluded between 1936 and 1939. 

The reasons for this complete failure, which is almost without 
parallel in the history of French social legislation, are worth ana 
lysing. They go deep and touch the foundations of the trade union 
movement. The failure was partly due to relations among the 
trade unions themselves regarding the selection of the most repre- 
sentative organisations. The General Confederation of Labour and 
the French Confederation of Christian Workers were at loggerheads 
not only with each other but also with the General Confederation 
of Executive Staffs. The position worsened still further after a 
split took place in the General Confederation of Labour and the 
General Confederation of Labour—Force ouvriére was formed. By 
a joint ruling given on 8 April 1948, the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour tried to find a reasonable way out of the dispute. 
But this obstacle had hardly been overcome when a more serious 
difficulty arose in the relations between the trade unions and the 
State. The very rigid framework imposed on the negotiation of 
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collective agreements, the need for the approval of the Minister of 
Labour and the ban on the inclusion in collective agreements of 
clauses dealing with wages made it far more difficult to negotiate 
such agreements or else robbed them of some of their value. It will 
be noted, and this is the important point, that labour law in 
France is largely derived from government legislation. Thus, not 
only are statute law and customary law inevitably brought into 
competition with each other, but the large-scale growth of statute 
law constantly encroaches on the field of collective agreements. 
The breakdown in collective bargaining was to some extent the 
result of the unbalanced relationship between the trade unions 
and the State. 

The failure of the 1946 Act, however, had another, more deep- 
seated cause. The breakdown of collective bargaining machinery 
was also due to a third set of relationships: those between the 
employers’ organisations and the unions. The negotiation of 
collective agreements, and in particular the draft collective agree- 
ment for the metal-working industry, revealed how wide a gap 
existed between the unions’ claims, especially those of the General 
Confederation of Labour, and the concessions that the employers 
were willing to make, It was found that the employers and workers 
were unable to agree on some 60 points. At bottom the dispute 
turned on two main questions, viz. the extension of trade union 
activities in undertakings and the cost of the workers’ demands. 
There were so many fundamental points of difference, however, 
that negotiations over most of the agreements broke down and 
the intervention of the Minister of Labour provided for by the 
1946 Act was without avail. Further legislation would clearly have 
been necessary even if it had not been precipitated by events. The 
purpose of the Act of 11 February 1950 was to meet this need. 


The Act of 11 February 1950 


The intention of the authors of this Act was simple—to scrap 
the system set up under the Act of 23 December 1946 and to revert 
to the law as it existed before the war. The Act sweepingly author- 
ises all trade unions to negotiate collective agreements, although 
it does grant agreements concluded by the most representative 
unions the privilege of being extended, if appropriate, by order 
to the entire occupation. The characteristic feature of the 1950 
Act is thus its complete break with the principles of the 1946 Act 
and its reversion to the principles of pre-war legislation. But 
human societies can never turn the clock back in this way. They 
always bear the imprint of institutions that have disappeared and 
of the experiences through which their members have passed. In 
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this way the law progressively becomes enriched from different 
sources and philosophies ; in its latest form, therefore, the law of 
collective agreements has certain new features. 


Break with the Act of 1946. 


The break with the Act of 23 December 1946 led to a far more 
liberal treatment of relations between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. 

(1) The Act of 1946 only allowed for one type of agreement— 
that negotiated by the most representative employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Once such an agreement was approved it applied to 
all establishments falling within its scope. The 1950 Act on the 
other hand provides for several types of agreement. First, ordinary 
collective agreements can be freely negotiated but are restricted 
to a section of the employees; on this point it reverts to the principle 
embodied in the Act of 25 March 1919. Secondly, the Act allows 
collective agreements to be negotiated by the most representative 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in the various branches of 
activity ; these agreements may be extended by order to cover all 
employers and workers in the branch concerned, Thirdly, works 
agreements may be negotiated between one or more employers and 
the delegates of the most representative trade unions in the estab- 
lishments concerned. Lastly, wage agreements can be concluded 
between employers and the most representative trade unions 
without waiting for collective agreements to be signed ; such wage 
agreements are, however, only minor forms of the employer-worker 
relationship and cannot be extended. 

(2) The Act of 1950 breaks with the 1946 Act in a second 
respect. The strict priority laid down in the latter has been abo- 
lished and a regional or local collective agreement can now be 
negotiated without waiting for the national agreement to be signed. 
This applies not only to ordinary collective agreements but also 
to those negotiated by the most representative organisations. 

(3) In the third place the 1946 Act only recognised collective 
agreements of one kind, viz. those covering whole branches of 
economic activity, of which it was only proposed to recognise 
twenty-five or so, covering the whole of the economy among 
them. The 1950 Act retains the principle that collective agreements 
should be negotiated for whole branches when they are signed by 
the most representative organisations, but it avoids giving too 
broad a definition of the branch of activity. Ordinary collective 
agreements, works agreements or wage agreements may be con 
cluded for a whole branch of activity, an industry, a trade or even 
an individual establishment or group of establishments. 
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(4) Lastly, the 1946 Act only allowed a single agreement to be 
concluded for all grades of staff. Here again the 1950 Act marks a 
distinct gain in flexibility. All collective agreements may now be 
negotiated for separate grades of staff (e.g. there may be one 
agreement for the wage earners and another, entirely separate, for 
the executive staffs), The only restriction is that these agreements 
may not be extended. 


The break with the principles of the 1946 Act not only affects 
the relationship between the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
but also involves their relations with the State. The legal controls 
that curtailed the freedom of the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
and were the counterpart of the economic controls have also been 
swept away. The Act of 1950 abolished the need for approval by 
the Minister of Labour and restored to the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations the right to include wage clauses in their agreements. 
Collective agreements negotiated by the most representative 
organisations are even required to include provisions dealing with 
wages and bonuses for arduous jobs. They may, if so desired, 
contain other clauses dealing with special conditions of work 
and piece-work rates. 


New Features. 


The 1950 Act undeniably marks a turning-point in a trend that 
had been almost continuous since 1939. It abandons the former 
inflexible legal approach and reduces the powers that, owing to the 
war, shortages and the demands of economic planning, had been 
granted to the State ; but it does not mark a complete reversion 
to the pattern that had previously existed for so long, for it includes 
a number of new features which call for some analysis. These 
features can be related to certain general principles. 

(1) In the first place, the framework within which collective 
agreements are negotiated has changed. In their practical effect on 
industrial relations the Acts of 1919 and 1936 were inseparably 
bound up with the compulsory arbitration procedures laid down 
between 1936 and 1939. It is true that the 1950 Act institutes 
a compulsory conciliation procedure, but it does not impose com- 
pulsory arbitration. As a result it is very uncommon for working 
conditions to be regulated by arbitration awards such as were made 
before the war when the parties could not negotiate a collective 
settlement or agree on the operation, interpretation or revision of 
existing agreements. 

(2) The Act of 1950 has a second new feature in that it has kept 
some trace of the legislation passed in the years following 1936. It 
will be noted, first, that the scope of the legislation on collective 
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agreements is far wider than before the war. This is particularly 
true of agreements concluded by the most representative employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The 1936 Act only allowed collective 
agreements to be extended in industry and commerce. The new 
Act also applies to agriculture, the professions, public servants, 
domestic servants, employees of savings funds and wage earners 
employed by non-trading corporations, trade unions and associa- 
tions of any kind. The Act also applies to establishments whose 
workers are not subject to special statutory regulation through being 
employed by a publicly-owned undertaking. All these worke1 

had previously been affected by the wages orders, and since wages 
were no longer fixed by the State the authors of the Act sought to 
give the workers another safeguard in the form of collective agree 
ments. In the second place, the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisations have been given wider privileges. They 
not only sign collective agreements that may be extended but 
they may also conclude works and wages agreements. At the 
national level the privileges of these organisations deserve special 
note, since they are now entitled to negotiate regional and local 
collective agreements (whereas it was formerly decided either 
regionally or locally whether or not an organisation was represen- 
tative). Thus a nationally representative organisation is empowered 
to negotiate any type of collective agreement, even if its regional 
or local organisation is weak. In the third place, collective agree- 
ments whether national, regional or local must, before they can be 
extended, regulate the conditions of all grades of worker. It is thus 
impossible to conclude a collective agreement of this type governing 
the conditions of only one grade. In this respect the new Act has 
preserved the principle laid down in 1946, the only exception 
being the right, once a general agreement has been signed, to 
negotiate supplementary agreements to it (or codicils to agreements 
dealing with individual grades). Such agreements define in detail 
the conditions of work of the grades concerned and are discussed 
by the delegates of the most representative trade unions. Naturally, 
they too can be extended. The last, but not the least important, 
relic of the intermediate legislation is the right of the State to fix 
the national minimum wage. This wage is fixed by order of the 
Council of Ministers on the detailed recommendation of the National 
Collective Agreements Board and in the light of the general 
economic position. 


Development in the Theory of Collective Agreements. 


This enduring influence of the legislation passed after 1939 
is not the only reason for the distinctive characteristics of the 
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Act of 1950. A third and final factor has made itself felt—the 
development that has taken place in the theory of collective 
agreements. This can be summarised briefly as follows. 

To start with, the members of the organisations that sign an 
agreement have lost the right given to them under the 1919 Act to 
repudiate an agreement by resigning from their organisation. 
The 1950 Act still makes it possible to repudiate the agreement 
before it is signed, but once this has taken place the contents are 
binding and cannot be evaded. 

Even more important is a second rule laid down by the Act. 
When an employer is bound by a collective contract of employment 
its terms apply to all contracts concluded with him, i.e. he is bound 
to abide by these terms in dealing not only with members of the 
signatory unions but also with all the members of his staff even if 
they are non-unionists. In this way the unions are able to regulate 
the conditions of all workers in a given occupation and there is far 
more incentive to negotiate ordinary collective agreements than 
there was under the Act of 24 June 1936. 

Thirdly, the contents of the collective agreements concluded 
by the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations 
are far wider than those prescribed by the 1936 Act, for the reason 
that since 1936 additional legislation has been passed to deal 
with a number of questions, e.g. the position of shop stewards. 
The authors of the Act set out to compel the parties to settle a 
number of other problems in any new collective agreements they 
negotiated. Among the matters for which, under the Act of 1950, 
provision must be made are differentials, bonuses for arduous, 
dangerous or unhealthy jobs, special conditions for women and 
young workers, and works committees, particularly the financing 
of welfare facilities run by these committees. 

Lastly, the national minimum wage is calculated on the basis 
of a model budget worked out by the National Collective Agree- 
ments Board. Thus for the first time there is a link between the 
level of the wage and the needs of the workers. Of course, the 
Government is not bound to follow the recommendations of the 
Board, but there can be no doubt that its opinions have had a 
definite psychological and political influence. It is of great impor- 
tance that this idea of a minimum wage based on a working-class 
budget should have been embodied in French legislation. 


The Present Position 


Let us now compare the legal theory with social practice to 
see whether the Act of 1950 has suffered the same fate as its pre- 
decessor of 1946. The Ministry of Labour statistics on this point 
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give a conclusive answer: by 10 August 1956, 6,997 collective 
agreements had been signed. Thus the Act of 1950 had widespread 
practical results and this is undoubtedly one of its greatest merits. 
Nevertheless these figures require some interpretation. There is 
no need to pay any attention to the fairly large number of codicils 
(1,366), which merely supplement or amend a collective agreement. 
Taking the agreements as a whole a distinction should be drawn 
between the wage agreements, numbering 5,050, and collective agree- 
ments proper, numbering 581. It will be noted that wage agree- 
ments are far commoner; but despite their influence on living stan- 
dards they are by no means equal in importance to the collective 
agreements, which are far wider in scope. But even the collective 
agreements proper vary in importance. They include 204 works 
agreements, 194 local, 70 regional and 113 national agreements. 
Thus there was wide coverage of the various branches of the economy 
by collective agreements. But the dominant impression remains 
that such agreements are difficult to negotiate at the regional and 
national levels and that in the majority of cases negotiations are 
carried out at the works or local level. 

The number of collective agreements is not the only yardstick. 
It may also be asked how far recent agreements have contributed 
to the progress of labour law based on contract. 

On analysis these collective agreements sometimes prove dis- 
appointing. In order to enlarge the scope of agreements negotiated 
by the most representative organisations French law makes it 
compulsory for quite a large number of clauses to be included ; 
unfortunately it has ignored the technical difficulties involved in 
requiring the parties to contract an obligation. The result is that 
the parties insert certain clauses purely for the sake of form and 
either refer to current legislation or paraphrase its wording. 
Obviously clauses of this kind are of no significance. 

On the other hand there is no need to be too pessimistic on 
this point, for the new agreements do mark a definite advance on 
the law in force before the war. For example, there are clauses 
which lay the foundations of what may be termed industrial 
constitutional law. Some of them deal with the exercise of trade 
union rights and safeguard the jobs of union leaders ; some even 
provide for the posting up of union announcements. Commoner 
still are clauses dealing with shop stewards and works councils. 
Although they do not settle any essential problems they never- 
theless supplement the statutory requirements on the subject and 
help to ease the task of representing the workers. 

Of even greater interest are clauses prescribing working con- 
ditions. These regulate such matters as the trial period, wage 
scales and productivity. The agreement of the Renault automobile 
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works signed on 15 September 1955 contains an undertaking by 
the firm to raise wages by not less than 4 per cent. during each 
of the following two years in order to link earnings with the growth 
in the firm’s efficiency ; the same undertaking is also found in a 
number of other agreements following the example of Renault. 
Other agreements try to link wages with the cost of living. Another 
type of provision regulates actual working conditions. It is common 
to find detailed clauses dealing with holidays with pay (the Renault 
agreement granted three weeks’ holiday). Clauses are also found 
regulating transfers of workers within the firm and their pay when 
shifted in this way. Many provisions deal with the termination 
of the employment relationship in line with the persistent trend 
of French law to give the workers stability in their jobs. This 
concern can also be traced in the protection given to workers’ jobs 
in the event of disciplinary action, the requirement to pay a dis- 
missal indemnity after a certain length of service and the priority 
given to former employees when re-hiring takes place. Nor has 
the impact of the policy of productivity on employment been 
neglected. Lastly, there are clauses dealing with certain special 
circumstances such as the position of research workers with regard 
to patents and of employees who have bound themselves not to 
work for a competitor. 

Clauses regulating the relationship between the signatory 
organisations to an agreement are less common. The most impor- 
tant should be those dealing with the settlement of collective 
labour disputes, but although it is quite common to find provisions 
calling for conciliation in the event of such a dispute—this being 
compulsory by law—it is quite exceptional to find any clause 
arranging for disputes to be taken to arbitration. 

Recent agreements can hardly be said to have revolutionised 
industrial relations. They have nevertheless brought about un- 
deniable progress in French industrial law and it is significant that 
they have paved the way for the statutory extension in the length 
of holidays with pay. A new type of interaction between collective 
agreements and legislation thus emerges: a collective agreement 
grants benefits to certain wage earners in certain occupations and 
these benefits are then made general by legislation. To quote 
Mr. Albert Gazier, Minister of Social Affairs, during the parlia- 
mentary debate on the Holidays with Pay Act, which was passed 
on 27 March 1956— 


The Government has undertaken to extend to the whole economy the 
agreements that were recently signed in certain branches of industry and 
in certain large firms .... It was difficult to decide which of the many 
agreements that have been concluded in recent months should be chosen 
as a model for the new Act .... The Government has followed one of the 
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best of these, the much publicised agreement between the Régie Renault 
and the major trade unions, to which even the non-signatory unions have 
asked to become parties. 


The 1950 Act and recent practice have between them managed 
to set the collective bargaining machinery running again, but it 
must be admitted that all is not well with the general structure 
of industrial relations and that the underlying causes of the failure 
of the Act of 1946 have not completely disappeared. As far as 
relations between the trade unions are concerned it is true that 
the procedure for ascertaining the most representative trade unions 
has been laid down by law since the Liberation. It is also true that 
a very great effort has been made by industrial organisations to 
free themselves of state supervision. But the authorities still 
wield extensive powers. The Minister of Labour, for example, has 
discretion to extend a collective agreement or to rescind his order 
extending it. Above all the Government has the power to fix the 
national minimum wage by order and is not bound by the recom- 
mendations of the National Collective Agreements Board. More- 
over, the State has continued to pass legislation on industrial 
relations and these encroachments by statute law are steadily 
tending to reduce the scope of collective agreements. With regard 
to the third type of relations—those between the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations—it is obvious that the law merely acts as 
a framework within which these relations operate but that it 
cannot by itself create understanding between the parties. The 
divergences between employers and workers are still a major 
obstacle in the way of collective agreements. As the purpose of 
the latter is to improve industrial relations, they should mark a 
step forward by the workers and can only come about when the 
balance in industrial relations has been tilted in the workers’ 
favour. This was, in fact, the case during the social crisis of 1936 , 
today, however, the position is totally different and for various 
reasons, which it would not be difficult to analyse, the workers in 
recent years have lost ground to the employers. Nevertheless, 
during the second half of 1955 a number of new collective agree 
ments were signed as a result of the efforts made by the manpower 
authorities to bring persuasion to bear, the setting up of mediation 
machinery, the abandonment by the unions of certain claims 
regarding their activities which had been partly responsible for 
the failure of the negotiations held under the Act of 23 December 
1946 and, lastly, the number and severity of the strikes that took 
place during the summer of 1955. In late years the strike has been 


used as a weapon to overcome the opposition of managements and 
its effectiveness has been increased still further by the protection 
now afforded to the employment relationship. While the effects 
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of this evolution of the law are marked enough in the realm of 
collective labour agreements, they are even more striking in the 
theory of collective disputes, as it concerns both the legal status 
of combinations and the procedure for the settlement of disputes. 


Tue Law or CoLi_ective LABour DISPUTES 
The Right to Strike 


When war broke out in 1939 the law of collective labour dis- 
putes was characterised by the almost unqualified principle of 
freedom of direct action (strike and lockout). However, in the 
first place both legal theory and the lower courts ruled that the 
right to strike existed as long as its purpose, viz. to safeguard 
occupational interests, was fulfilled and that political strikes were 
therefore unlawful. Secondly, French law forbade unlawful means 
to be used to further the purpose of a strike and the criminal code 
made it an offence to obstruct an individual’s freedom to work. 
Any offences committed in the course of a collective dispute could 
be dealt with under criminal law. 

Within these limits freedom to strike enabled the workers to 
make substantial social gains. In striking, however, they still ran 
some risks for it was consistently ruled by the Cour de cassation 
that by doing so they were breaking their contracts of employment. 
Advocates of new legal theories based on a closer analysis of the 
collective phenomenon constituted by strike action and more in 
line with the teaching of experience argued in vain that contracts 
of employment were only suspended during a strike. A few half- 
hearted attempts were made by the Cour de cassation to mitigate 
the effect of its principle that a strike involved a breach of contract. 
On the other hand the theory that the contract was only suspended 
was wholeheartedly accepted by the National Arbitration Court 
in its rulings regarding the settlement of collective labour disputes. 

The juridical status of strikes and their effect on contracts of 
employment ceased to be an issue during the period of the Armistice 
as the Labour Charter prohibited all strikes and lockouts. More- 
over, the strict controls on employment and the harshness with 
which the occupation authorities put down any organised stoppage 
of work made them quite impracticable. 

With the Liberation there was a complete change. Attempts 
to disorganise the enemy’s defence during the final weeks of the 
Occupation, the exhilarating return of freedom after years of oppres- 
sion, the persistent failure of wages to catch up with prices and 
the desire of some trade unions to support the Communist Party, 
which had been ousted from the Government, resulted in waves 
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of strikes. Just as the practical setting changed so did the legal 
basis of the right to combine. The Vichy legislation was repealed 
and the preamble to the 1946 Constitution contains the curious 
formula that “the right to strike shall be exercised as may be 
regulated by law”, by the ambiguity of which an attempt was 
made to reconcile conflicting needs. But this formula at least 
had the advantage of stressing the problem of regulating strikes 
and, by giving constitutional sanction to the right to strike, of 
bringing about a reversal of the rulings handed down by the Cour 
de cassation regarding the effect of a strike upon a contract of 
employment. 

In the main this latter question has now been settled. The 
courts were soon called upon to deal with the strikes that took 
place after the Liberation but, whereas their rulings before the war 
had been broadly in line with the views of the Cour de cassation, 
after the war they were almost unanimous in asserting that a strike 
only entailed suspension of a contract of employment, unless the 
strikers had abused their rights. This interpretation, which tallied 
with the previous rulings of the National Arbitration Court, was 
also in harmony with the preamble to the Constitution. How could 
the exercise of a constitutional right be held to be an offence on 
the part of the strikers or a breach of their individual contracts of 
employment ? The existence of this clause in the preamble to 
the Constitution inevitably led the Cour de cassation to accept 
the principle that the contract of employment was only suspended. 

The position was clarified still further by the Act of 11 February 
1950, section 4 of which states that “a strike shall not put an end 
to any contract of employment, unless the employee is found 
guilty of serious,misconduct ”. Generally speaking, therefore, a 
strike no longer entails breach of contract of employment except 
when the employee is guilty of serious misconduct. 

Unfortunately, it is the fate of legal rules to give rise to new 
disputes in settling old ones. What exactly is serious misconduct ? 
If such misconduct is committed, in what way does the breach of 
contract take place ? Is the contract of employment automatically 
broken by the strikers or does the commission of serious mis- 
conduct merely entitle the employer to terminate the contract 
(while being at the same time naturally relieved of the obligations 
normally imposed on the person responsible for termination) ¢ 
But these difficulties are only secondary compared with the main 
problem, viz. the legal definition of a strike. Does a go-slow, a 
lightning strike or working to rule legally constitute a strike ¢ 
Should a minimum number of wage earners take part in a strike ¢ 
What of those wage earners who stay out after the majority have 
gone back to work ? Have the definitions of a “ political strike ” 
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and a “sympathy strike” any legal foundation ? Should not a 
distinction be drawn between a strike on the one hand and force 
majeure or discharge from liability by breach of the contract by the 
other party ? These problems are not of course new, for they were 
becoming apparent before the war. As the strike at that time 
involved breach of contract of employment, the trade unions 
advocated a restrictive interpretation of strikes in order to safe- 
guard their members’ jobs. Since the 1950 Act a similar line 
has been adopted, this time by the employers, who are anxious 
to avoid the inconveniences associated with the suspension of a 
contract of employment. The rulings of the Cour de cassation 
appear to be tending towards this very narrow interpretation of 
strike action. One important verdict concerning go-slows states 
“that there is no stoppage of work when such work is carried out 
slowly ” ; another asserts that “ while the right to strike allows 
an employee to suspend his contract of employment without 
breaking it, it does not authorise him to perform his work other 
than as specified in his contract or practised in his occupation ”. 

The same desire to circumscribe the principle of freedom to 
combine is also apparent in the regulations governing § strikes. 
The wording of the preamble to the Constitution implied that 
legislation would be enacted under the Fourth Republic to regulate 
strikes. So far this has not been done, but this should not surprise 
those who are familiar with the difficulties encountered by every 
country in regulating the right to strike. Nevertheless the idea is 
gaining ground that the laws and decrees of the Third and Fourth 
Republics, together with the general principles of French law 
which are considered to be the sources of our positive law, do in 
fact constitute regulation of the right to strike. The lower courts 
have tended to follow the Cour de cassation in treating political 
strikes as illegal. Above all the courts have clearly felt that in 
safeguarding their own interests strikers must defer to the interests 
of the community at large. The former complete ban on strikes 
in public utilities has been withdrawn ; but the Conseil d’Etat', 
which imposed it, soon added the rider that “ recognition of the 
right to strike in no way invalidates the restrictions imposed on 
this as on any other right in order to prevent abuse or its exercise 
in a way detrimental to law and order”. If the Government is 
responsible for the running of a public utility it can itself impose 
restrictions on the right to strike. Subject to approval by the 
administrative courts it can forbid a strike which would make it 
impossible for vital public business to be discharged. Moreover, 
the Government can break any strike in essential services by 


' The highest administrative jurisdiction. 
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issuing an injunction, provided that this only covers those members 
of the staff who are absolutely necessary to keep the service running. 


Lockouts 


In this development in the law of collective disputes, lockouts 
have not been passed over. For many years the legal position of 
lockouts was virtually ignored and it was thought that the law 
as it affected strikes was equally applicable to lockouts. 

But a change has taken place. It is certainly incorrect to assert, 
as is sometimes done, that lockouts have become illegal and even 
that they constitute interference with freedom to work. But an 
analysis of the sociological and moral factors involved clearly 
shows the distinctive character of the lockout and the impos- 
sibility of treating it in the same way as the strike. The preamble 
to the Constitution sanctions the right to strike but does not 
mention the lockout. The latter certainly cannot involve suspension 
of the contract of employment, for the result would be to force 
workers to remain in the employer's service and to be ready to 
resume work whenever he wished unless they ended their individual 
contracts of employment. This hardly seems acceptable and one 
is forced to conclude that the lockout, unlike the strike, must 
be interpreted as a breach of the contract of employment by the 
employer. This interpretation makes him liable to pay com 
pensation for loss of wages if he fails to observe the regulations 
governing the termination of the contract. There is a possibility 
that the evolution of French law will in time define the limitations 
of the lockout more clearly. There have already been a number 
of Bills to curtail its use, but none has so far reached the statute 
book. Nevertheless, they do suggest that there will be a steady 
divergence between the interpretations given to the lockout and 
the strike. 


The Settlement of Disputes 


While the legal treatment of the effects of strikes and lockouts 
is better and more realistic than before the war, the approach to 
collective disputes appears to mark a definite step backwards 
The compulsory conciliation and arbitration procedures which 
were suspended at the beginning of the war were not restored by 
the Act of 23 December 1946. Re-establishment of machinery for 
the settlement of disputes was only contemplated when the Act of 
11 February 1950 was framed but it was by no means the same 
as that set up under pre-war legislation. The employers’ and 
workers’ organisations themselves were determined to reduce 
state intervention in industrial relations, while the consecration 
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of strike action by the preamble to the Constitution greatly weak- 
ened the effectiveness of these procedures. 


Arbitration. 


The Act of 11 February 1950 only set out to provide voluntary 
arbitration in collective disputes and it hardly even troubled to 
ensure that it was efficient. In practice neither party has availed 
itself of it and the highest body to be set up, the National Arbitra- 
tion Court, which acts as a court of cassation, has only rendered 
five decisions in its five years of existence. The disappearance of 
the compulsory arbitration machinery is a matter for regret. 
Disputes arising out of the negotiation of collective agreements 
have remained unsettled, and the operation of works councils has 
been cramped by the very strict and incomplete regulations laid 
down in the order of 22 February 1945 instead of being allowed 
to develop under the guiding influence of a series of equitable 
awards, Last, but by no means least, the need to settle certain 
collective disputes has sometimes meant that arbitration has been 
left to the labour inspectorate ; thus civil servants, together with 
the Minister to whom they are responsible, have been granted 
the formidable power of acting as judges. 


Conciliation. 


The conciliation machinery, on the other hand, is compulsory 
but its failure has not been any the less complete. By 1 August 
1956, 839 disputes had come before the conciliation boards : 
25 before the national board, 270 before the regional boards and 
544 before the departmental panels. But, since there were over 
10,000 disputes in the period following the passing of the Act 
of 11 February 1950, it will be seen that only a very small propor- 
tion were submitted for conciliation. Moreover, the proportion 
of failures was also high. The boards reported deadlock in 567 
disputes, while in three other cases they did not consider them- 
selves to be competent. Partial conciliation took place in 59 
disputes and complete success was achieved in only 210. 

The Act of 11 February 1950 thus made it possible to settle 
a certain number of disputes and it must at least be allowed this 
merit. The fact remains, however, that a very small number of 
disputes were dealt with through this procedure even though it 
was supposed to be compulsory, and moreover, the number of 
cases of agreement is trifling compared with the total number of 
collective disputes. In addition, the number of disputes taken to 
conciliation fell off sharply after 1952, as did the number of agree- 
ments reached. 
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There are two reasons for this. The first is the state of the rela- 
tions between employers and workers. If conciliation is successful 
it should result in the signature of a collective agreement, but 
this has been prevented by the irreconcilability of the views of 
employers and workers. Some conciliation boards have, in fact, 
deplored the uncompromising attitude of certain employers, some 
of whom have refused to appear before them. 

The second reason is due to the defects of the conciliation 
machinery itself. There is often too long an interval between the 
outbreak of a dispute and its submission to a board. There are no 
penalties to compel recourse to the conciliation procedure or to 
punish refusal to appear. Furthermore, the composition of the 
conciliation boards does not help towards the settlement of disputes. 
They are composed in the main of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. This idea would have worked in a 
setting of small-scale capitalism where a labour dispute involved 
an individual employer and his workers, and the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations who were not direct parties to the dispute 
could make helpful proposals. But in the modern economy the 
employers’ and workers’ attitudes are decided by powerful trade 
associations or unions and since the Liberation these organisations 
have had greater control over their members than ever. If the 
dispute is the outcome of decisions taken by these organisations, 
how can it be expected that their representatives on the conciliation 
boards will be able to help in settling a dispute for which they are 
themselves responsible ? Lastly, the members of the boards are 
often poorly informed about disputes. Each party states its case 
and members of the boards are unable to check their allegations 
or to make worthwhile proposals for an agreement. Sometimes, 
however, it must be admitted that the boards have made recom 
mendations to the parties which have later served as a basis for 
agreement. 

These shortcomings point the way to the kind of reforms 
needed in the conciliation procedure. There should be penalties 
for failure to appear and the representatives should, by law, be 
empowered beforehand to conclude an agreement. Above all, the 
task of conciliation should be vested in a different type of body 
and the members of the board should have opportunities of finding 
out the facts for themselves so as to have a clearer insight into the 
dispute and to be able to weigh the claims put forward by each 
party. Lastly, it would be desirable to encourage the practice of 
making recommendations if conciliation itself should fail. 

A number of Bills have been drafted along these lines ; one 
of them, presented by two members of the National Assembly, 
Mr. Meck and Mr. Bacon, made provision in the conciliation 
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procedure for obtaining an expert opinion. If conciliation failed 
an expert with wide terms of reference would be instructed to 
make a report containing a recommendation for the settlement 
of the dispute. Both the report and the final recommendation 
would be published. The chairman of the conciliation board 
would then call the parties together once more and the board 
would try to reach an agreement on the basis of the expert’s 
conclusions. 

These Bills have not yet passed into law but the idea behind 
them was embodied in the labour code for the overseas territories, 
in which, for the first time, provision was made for an expert 
opinion, including a recommendation, which is communicated to 
the parties and becomes binding unless the parties express their 
opposition. 

While this development was taking place, the trade unions, 
or at least the Christian trade unions, showed an interest in the 
American practice of appointing a fact-finding board of prominent 
individuals to make a thorough inquiry in erder to settle major 
industrial disputes. 

Under the influence of this shift in opinion, the Ministry of 
Labour drafted a Bill setting up a fact-finding and conciliation 
procedure for all collective industrial disputes. This idea was 
taken up a few months later by Mr. Bacon, who was by then 
Minister of Labour and had been one of the sponsors of the Bill 
dealing with conciliation procedure mentioned above. He incor- 
porated it in the Act of 14 August 1954 which granted the Govern- 
ment special legislative powers. As a result a mediation procedure 
was introduced into French law by the decree of 5 May 1955. 


Mediation. 


As this procedure is intended to be quite separate from concili- 
ation and from compulsory arbitration in collective disputes, the 
best way of bringing out its originality is to compare it first with 
conciliation and then with arbitration. 


(a) Distinction between Mediation and Conciliation. 

The mediation procedure forms part of the general machinery 
for the settlement of collective disputes which was set up by the 
Act of 11 February 1950. It may be employed not only in industry 
and commerce but also in agriculture or the merchant marine. 
It also applies to collective disputes in publicly-owned under- 
takings whose staffs are not subject to statutory regulation, e.g. 
in the nationalised banks whose employees are not covered by the 
bank staffs’ collective agreements. 

If we compare conciliation and mediation within this general 
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framework we find that they differ in three ways—the type of 
dispute with which they deal, the authorities responsible for 
settling collective disputes and lastly the functions of the con 
ciliator and the mediator. Mediation thus appears to be a quite 
separate procedure from conciliation although this idea should 
not be pursued too far as there are certain affinities between the 
two types of machinery. 


(1) In the first place mediation at the present time differs from 
conciliation in its scope. The conciliation procedure must be set 
in motion to settle all collective labour disputes irrespective of 
their purpose and of whether they are legal disputes or economic 
disputes. The decree of 5 May 1955, on the other hand, only refers 
to disputes concerning wages and fringe benefits. This is because 
the decree was issued under the Act of 14 August 1954 which 
curtails the Government's legislative powers and authorises the 
Government to issue special regulations for the improvement of 
purchasing power and earnings. But there is some regret in trade 
union circles that the mediation procedure should have been limited 
in scope in this way instead of being used for the settlement of other 
collective disputes. The criticism is a fair one and in fact it must 
be feared that, as at present constituted, mediation will not lead 
to the settlement of many disputes. 

Moreover, mediation is more restricted than conciliation because 
it deals only with disputes arising out of the negotiation, revision 
or renewal of collective agreements and wage agreements. In other 
words, it deals only with economic disputes and does not touch 
legal disputes arising out of the operation or interpretation of 
clauses in collective agreements. The distinction is a natural one 
since a legal dispute must be settled at law in accordance with the 
collective agreement and not merely on the recommendation of a 
mediator. Every legal dispute must be ended by an enforceabl 
verdict. 

Yet another difference sometimes distinguishes the two pro 
cedures. The decree of 5 May 1955 only submits national, regional 
and local disputes to mediation. The implications of this restretion 
become apparent only if we look at the special provisions for the 
settlement of disputes in individual undertakings. The Minister 
of Finance was anxious that these disputes should be excluded, 
as he feared that it might otherwise be easy to secure waye increases 
in the most prosperous firms which would then steadily spread 
throughout industry as a whole. The decree does, however, empower 
the Minister of Labour to set the procedure in motion in individual 
enterprises if the seriousness of the dispute and the number of 
workers involved warrant. There have been ten instances in 
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which he has considered mediation to be justified in the public 
interest. 


(2) Secondly, conciliation and mediation rely upon a different 
authority to settle disputes. Conciliation is in the hands of a board 
that is largely composed of representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. Mediation, on the other hand, is con- 
ducted by an individual. The decree of 5 May 1955 states that 
mediators must be chosen for their personal standing and experi- 
ence in economic and social matters. A supplementary decree 
stated that they may be chosen from the senior staffs of certain 
public bodies. The national, regional, departmental and local lists 
of mediators have been compiled by the Minister of Labour. They 
include lawyers (professors of law faculties, members of the Conseil 
d'Etat or the Cour des comptes and members of the judicature), 
members of the technical staffs of the Government or the national- 
ised industries, and lastly members of the Conseil économique. 
However, owing to the type of disputes submitted to mediation 
the Ministers have mainly chosen technical experts who, by the 
nature of their work, are familiar with the difficulties encountered 
in industry and themselves often take part in wage negotiations. 

By thus calling upon the staffs of public bodies, the authorities 
have avoided creating and paying a special group of full-time 
officials engaged in mediation, and have kept the fees payable to 
mediators at quite a low level. This system is workable provided 
the number of disputes taken to mediation is not very great. 
Otherwise it will be difficult to ask officials who already have their 
own work to do to carry out mediation as well—a point which 
had already been made about arbitration before the war. If the 
scope of mediation is to be extended, however, it will certainly 
be necessary to set up a special body to deal with the settlement 
of collective industrial disputes. 


(3) Lastly, mediators differ from conciliators by virtue of their 
functions. The members of a conciliation board try to reconcile the 
parties’ points of view, but they only examine the dispute as pre- 
sented to them by the parties and are unable to check any of the 
allegations made. The mediator on the other hand has considerable 
discretion. He inquires into the financial position of the firms 
involved and into social conditions among the workers. Both parties 
make him a report containing their comments. He can request the 
information he needs from the firms and trade unions, he is entitled 
to require the parties to produce any document or facts and he can 
also call in any person likely to be of assistance to him, including 
accountants. He can hold such hearings as he thinks fit, and request 
the parties to appear personally if necessary. The mediator can 
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thus obtain a thorough grasp of the position in any particular branch 
of industry, although at the same time he is bound to secrecy. 


This clearly shows how the mediation procedure differs from 
conciliation. Nevertheless it would not be quite true to say that 
there are no similarities between the two. 

The mediation procedure is similar to conciliation in its initial 
stages, and can begin in three sets of circumstances. It may be 
employed at once if both parties agree, and in this case, being more 
effective, it takes the place of conciliation. It also occurs if the 
conciliation procedure fails and it can be set in motion at the request 
of one or other of the parties or by order of the Minister of Labour. 
Lastly, it may be set in motion in serious disputes affecting an 
individual firm, but only by order of the Minister of Labour himself. 
In practice mediation usually takes place when conciliation fails. 
A report is made to the chairman of the conciliation board stating 
the points subject to dispute ; the chairman adds his own personal 
comments to this report and forwards the file to the Minister of 
Labour, who places it in the hands of the mediator. 

Another respect in which mediation resembles conciliation is the 
practice of making a fresh attempt at conciliation after the mediator 
has finished his inquiry but before he winds it up by making his 
recommendation. This idea was suggested in a circular issued by 
the Minister of Labour. “ Before framing his proposals” said the 
Minister “ the mediator must try to reconcile the two points of view 
and to bring the parties to agreement. This is the chief aim of the 
Act and it is only when his efforts fail that the mediator should put 
his proposals to the parties with a view to settling the dispute.” 
This suggestion has generally been welcomed. The mediators are 
not directly involved in the dispute as are the representatives of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations who sit on the conciliation 
boards. Their authority is greater and the fact that the parties are 
unaware of the mediators’ intentions is itself an incentive to come 
to an agreement. If this further attempt at conciliation fails the 
mediator submits his proposals to the parties in the shape of a 
reasoned recommendation with a view to settling the dispute. This 
recommendation forms the last stage in the procedure and recalls 
the award by which an arbitrator ends a collective industrial dispute 
It remains to analyse the distinctive character of the recommenda 
tion and the relation between it and the arbitration award and 
between mediation and arbitration, 


(b) Distinction between Mediation and Arlntration. 


The form taken by the mediator’s recommendation is not 
prescribed by any decree. In some cases it has been given orally, 
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but normally it is written. As a rule, it is drafted like a judicia! 
decision, although some mediators submit their recommendations 
in the form of a report or a short memorandum. The recommenda- 
tion is then notified to the parties. Mediation is thus similar to an 
arbitration award, but the difference between the two procedures is 
that the recommendation is only binding if the parties agree to accept 
it. The procedure finally leads to a collective agreement and in fact 
the mediator has sometimes been called an “industrial relations ad- 
viser”’. Thus in the last resort the recommendation forms part of 
the collective bargaining rather than the arbitration machinery. 

Should the procedure fail the mediator allows 48 hours to 
elapse, this being the maximum time granted to the parties to 
make up their minds whether or not to accept the settlement. He 
then makes a report to the Minister of Labour and attaches his 
recommendation, which may be published either in the Journal 
officiel or through modern mass communication media such as the 
press or the radio. In other words the effectiveness of the mediator’s 
proposals ought to depend on the degree of public support for his 
recommendation. In practice, however, publication in this way has 
never yet been authorised, although it is not clear whether this is 
because the Minister is afraid of underrmining the institution itself 
by antagonising the party that refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion or because he feels that a recommendation to which both 
parties do not agree is of little value. 

The difference between mediation and compulsory arbitration 
is thus apparent. In one case an award is made which has the same 
authority as a judicial decision and is inter alia enforceable ; it could 
for instance render a strike or lockout illegal. In the other case the 
effectiveness of the recommendation depends entirely on the good- 
will of the parties, and cannot prevent either a strike or a lockout. 

But the position changes considerably if arbitration in collective 
disputes is voluntary ; this was introduced in France by the Act 
of 27 December 1892, which has since been repealed, and what is 
now called mediation is not fundamentally different from voluntary 
arbitration in collective labour disputes. If the parties are at 
liberty not to abide by the award, what difference is there between 
mediation and voluntary arbitration ? An unenforceable award is 
nothing more or less than a recommendation and the idea of giving 
publicity to the award in order to ensure compliance is found as 
early as the Act of 1892. It should, however, be added that media- 
tion in its present form differs considerably in spirit from the 
voluntary arbitration introduced by that Act. The mediator 
appointed by the Minister of Labour is a prominent individual, 
who has been included in the list with the approval of the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations. This was not true of the arbitrators 
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who could formerly be appointed by the president of a civil court. 
Over the past half century the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions have become powerful forces able to give strong backing to 
their members and they now play an important part in the inquiry 
into a dispute, while at the same time public opinion is more alive 
to social problems. But these differences, although important, are 
social rather than legal. 

(c) The Effectiveness of Mediation. 

Although mediation is only a recent institution, its effectiveness 
can already be reasonably assessed. By 1 August 1956, 59 disputes 
had been submitted to mediation, two of them national, 47 regional 
or local and ten in individual undertakings. Mediation was com 
pletely successful in 31 disputes and partially successful in’ six 
These figures are low compared with the total number of disputes 
and they explain why the Minister of Labour has refused to set 
the mediation procedure in motion when requested by only one of 
the parties. Indeed it would have been pointless to do so ayainst 
the will of the other party, since the recommendation has to be 
accepted by both parties if the procedure is to succeed. But the 
number of successful mediations is considerable compared with the 
number of awards made since the 1950 Act. Above all the propor 
tion of successes is great and there can be no doubt that mediation 
has proved its usefulness. The reversal of the employers’ attitude 
towards mediation is significant. Their early hostility was disarmed 
by the results obtained during the social strife of the summer and 
autumn of 1955. 

The decree of 5 May 1955 may, however, mark only one stage 
in the development of French law. An attempt is being made by 
the Minister of Labour to enlarge the scope of the procedure and 
to add to the mediators’ powers ; and, moreover, there are marked 
differences between the decree and the Bills now before Parliament 
Neither the trade unions that inspired these Bills nor the political 
parties that tabled them appear to think that the decree has made 
them unnecessary. Parliament will have an opportunity of impros 
ing the existing procedure im the light of practical experience unk 
of course the hostility towards arbitration weakens (as there are 
signs that it will) and the National Assembly takes the view that 
arbitration, at least to a limited extent and in certain cases, is the 
best way of settling collective industrial disputes. 


( ONCLUSION 


This account of the evolution of French industrial relations law 
helps to give a picture of its achievements and setbacks. It must 
be admitted that French practice has not yet succeeded in creating 
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smooth employer-worker relations in industry. The negotiation of 
collective agreements is still difficult, the problem of the regulation 
of strikes has not yet been properly dealt with, and the conciliation 
and arbitration procedures have as yet only given meagre results. 
Against this, however, we must set the fact that collective agree- 
ments now amount to nothing less than an industrial code of law 
with increasing authority over the members of each occupation ; 
the principle that the contract of employment is only suspended 
safeguards the workers’ right to strike ; the need to reconcile the 
exercise of this right with the public interest is now better ap- 
preciated ; the frequently unfair practice of lockouts seems to be 
declining ; and the new procedure of mediation has been introduced. 

Provided that an improvement takes place in the social setting 
in which the powerful forces of capital and labour meet, few 
technical changes would be needed, apart from a return to com- 
pulsory arbitration, to achieve a satisfactory system of industrial 
relations in France, 


a 


The Sixth Conference 
of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation 


Havana, 3 to 14 September 1956 


Twenty years have elapsed since the first Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation—the first 
regional conference of the 1.L.0.—was held in Santiago de Chile 
The Sixth Conference thus provided an opportunity for reviewing 
the social progress made in the countries of the Americas since that 
lime and also for discussing the regional aspects of certain general 
questions which are in the forefront of the present programme oj 
the I.L.0. The following article gives a brief outline of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference; a fuller account of the discussions at 
the plenary sittings will be found in Industry and Labour '!, also 
published by the 1.L.0. 


HE tradition of regular conferences of the American States 

Members of the International Labour Organisation is firmly 
established, despite an interruption during the Second World War 
The Sixth Conference of the series was held in Havana, on the 
invitation of the Government of Cuba, from 3 to 14 September 1956 
The generous welcome and hospitality which it extended to all 
the participants were highly appreciated and were frequently 
referred to by speakers in the course of the debates 

The Conference was attended by 113 delegates and advisers 
from 19 countries (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United States and Uruguay), including 31 Government delegates, 
13 Employers’ delegates and 14 Workers’ delegates. On the 
second day of the Conference, the Minister of Justice and Labour 
of Paraguay announced that his country had decided to become 
a member of the Organisation. This accession, which bring 
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the membership to a total of 77 States, was warmly welcomed 
by all those present as a further step towards the universality 
of the Organisation. 

Four Ministers of Labour (from Costa Rica, Cuba, Paraguay 
and Peru) were present, either as members of delegations or in 
addition to the official delegations. Observers from three member 
States—France, Spain and the United Kingdom—and_ from 
Nicaragua also attended. In addition, five international organi- 
sations accepted the invitation to attend the Conference: the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation (Pan American Sanitary Bureau), the 
Organisation of American States, and the Organisation of Central 
American States, Invitations were also accepted by the following 
non-governmental organisations: International Co-operative Alli- 
ance, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade Unions, International Fede- 
ration of Women Lawyers, and World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The Governing Body of the 1.L.0. was represented by its 
Chairman, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, and by Mr. N. Azak 
and Mr. J. E. Camejo Argudin for the Government group, 
Mr. J. O’Brien and Mr. F. Yllanes Ramos for the Employers’ 
group, and Mr, G. P. Delaney and Mr. J. Mori for the Workers’ 
group. 

Mr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, was appointed Secretary-General, and 
Mr. José Enrique de Sandoval Assistant Secretary-General, of the 
Conference, which was also attended by the Director-General of 
the 1.L.0., Mr. David A. Morse. 

In addition to the Report of the Director-General, the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. had placed the following items on the 
agenda of the Conference : the role of employers and workers in 
programmes to raise productivity ; labour-management relations ; 
and co-operatives. 


OPENING SPEECHES AND ELECTION OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was opened by the Chairman of the Governing 
Body, who thanked the Government of Cuba for its invitation 
and the President of the Republic, General Fulgencio Batista, 
for honouring the opening session by his presence ; he stressed 
the value of the regional approach to many of the complex 
problems with which the I.L.O. was called upon to deal. Experience 
had proved the value of the Regional Conferences ; different 
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regions had their own special problems and their own aspects 
of general problems, and these conferences helped to focus attention 
on the regional aspects. Moreover, they contributed to the full 
accomplishment of the general aims of the Organisation, ensuring 
that parallel advances were made all along the front towards 
the ultimate goal of the I1.L.O. In the field of technical assistance, 
also, a regional approach was necessary, since assistance had 
to be adapted to regional and even local needs. 

The Director-General of the I.L.O. then addressed the Con- 
ference. Dealing also with the value of Regional Conferences, 
he emphasised that they fulfilled an equally or even more important 
function in enabling each region to make a contribution to the 
general work of the Organisation from its own experience, “ In 
this region ” he said “ there is a wealth of new experience which 
can be of the greatest value to other parts of the world. In some 
sense I think it would be true to describe the Americas as a 
laboratory in which the most interesting social experiments are 
being and will be carried out.” The Director-General also referred 
to the staunch support which the governments, employers and 
workers of the countries of America had long given to the I.L.O. 
Reviewing the social advances that had been made in the region 
since the first Conference of American States in 1936, he pointed 
to the great progress in the ratification of international labour 
Conventions and congratulated Cuba on its proud record of 
59 ratifications—the highest figure for any of the American 
member States. 

The President of the Republic of Cuba warmly welcomed all 
those who were attending the Conference ; he was glad that Cuba 
had for the second time the honour of being host to a Conference 
of American States. Cuba had always striven to maintain good 
relations between capital and labour and had constantly co 
operated enthusiastically with the I.L.O. to this end. “ The high 
duties performed by the I.L.O, ” he said “ may be regarded as 
one of the greatest achievements of this century.” The Organisa 
tion worked in pursuit of objectives common to all. It was no 
super-State, striving by absolute power to impose decisions on 
its Members but had regard to the fundamental interests, resources 
and needs of each member country. That was why any positive 
achievement within the I.L.O. must inevitably redound to the 
advantage of the workers in every country that was a member of 
the Organisation. 

After referring to the considerable improvement in conditions 
of life and work that had been made throughout the world in recent 
years, General Batista spoke of the great hopes of the peoples of 
the world. They wanted deeds, not words; they were neither 
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sceptical nor trustful, but watchful. They realised their strength 
and believed that the State must work for the individuals who 
made up the great family of each nation. He trusted that the work 
of the Conference would be successful and would lead to wide and 
fruitful results. 

The Conference unanimously elected as its President Mr. José 
Sudrez Rivas, Minister of Labour of Cuba, and as its Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Fallas Monje, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of Costa 
Rica for the Government group, the Mexican Employers’ delegate 
(Mr. Campuzano Ofiate) for the Employers’ group, and the Bra- 
zilian Workers’ delegate (Mr. Campista) for the Workers’ group. 
The President described the Conference as one more step in the 
movement for social betterment. The agenda and the reports on 
the various subjects to be discussed were a further proof that 
America was a laboratory for ideas and practical achievement 
designed to raise the moral, material and spiritual level of the 
workers. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


In his Report to the Conference the Director-General stressed 
the diversity of economic and social conditions in the American 
region. Nevertheless, the 20 years since the first Regional Confer- 


ence had been marked by rapid economic growth in practically 
all the countries of the region, and at the same time considerable 
attention had been paid to the social implications of industrial 
development. The current social climate in the Americas seemed 
particularly favourable to a positive approach to the labour and 
social problems necessarily bound up in the transition towards a 
higher degree of industrialisation. The Report reviewed briefly the 
progress of economic and social growth in the region over the past 
few years and then dealt with certain problems that are of great 
importance for the American countries and are at the same time 
current preoccupations of the I.L.O. in its general programme of 
activities, viz. workers’ education and housing. The Report con- 
cluded with a review of the activities of the I.L.O. since the last 
Conference of American States, with special reference to activities 
in the American region or likely to be of particular interest to 
countries in the area. Linking up his Report with the other items 
on the agenda, the Director-General said: “I would emphasise 
that the whole focus of this Conference is on understanding and 
taking account of the social problems arising with the transition 
towards industrial society”. He referred in particular to the 
manpower problems connected with large-scale movements from 
rural to urban areas, the growth of factory employment, and 
changing skill requirements in developing industries. He pointed 
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out that adaptation to industrial work and the raising of levels of 
productivity as a means of improving living standards were prob- 
lems that called for fruitful co-operation between management 
and labour. 

In the debate on the Report many speakers provided valuable 
factual information concerning the social progress in their countries 
and the steps taken to meet the various problems that had been 
encountered. Several of them emphasised the help they had 
received from the I.L.O.’s technical assistance activities in dealing 
with these problems. Other speakers made valuable suggestions, 
based on the experience of their respective countries, for the future 
activities of the I.L.O., both generally and in the region. 

The broad themes which ran through the debate and may be 
said to have dominated the discussion were summed up by the 
Secretary-General of the Conference in his reply as follows : 


(1) There was a growing feeling that legislation, while necessary, 
was not enough, and that what was now needed was a greater 
emphasis on the machinery for securing its full application. 


(2) The central importance of the individual, and hence of the 
human approach to the social problems of a society in process of 
industrialisation, was more fully recognised. 

(3) There was a clearer realisation than at previous Conferences 
that, while material well-being was a laudable goal, it was not 
the whole objective but must be linked with a search for moral 
and spiritual well-being. 

(4) Emphasis continued to be laid on the need for freedom in 
all its forms, and particularly (in so far as the I.L.O. is concerned) 
for complete and genuine freedom of association. 

Commenting on the first of these themes, the Secretary-General 
pointed out that, while most of the countries represented at the 
Conference had a very large body of labour legislation, much of 
which was advanced and in harmony with international standards, 
the debate had shown that it was not always effectively applied. 
This was due in some cases to lack of adequate machinery and in 
others to a shortage of qualified staff to ensure its implementation. 
In both these respects the 1.L.O. was in a position to assist any 
countries that might wish for guidance in building up administra- 
tive machinery or in training personnel. The second theme was 
linked with the first. It implied that social legislation, to be effec- 
tive, must improve the lot of each individual worker. The speakers 
who had referred to productivity, workers’ education or better 
housing had made it clear that they were not thinking in terms 
of masses, but of the lot of individual men and women. From 
this followed the third theme—a growing concern with non-material 
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things. So long as one considered men in the mass, one might be 
tempted to think that a bare sufficiency of material things (although 
even that had not been achieved for millions in the region) should 
satisfy them. But when one placed the accent on the individual 
and on human personality, one was brought up sharply by the 
recognition that man did not live by bread alone. 

Finally, referring to freedom, the Secretary-General recalled 
that one speaker had pertinently remarked that freedom was 
something which could not be taken for granted but must always 
be actively cherished. Several speakers had suggested that, 
despite favourable legislation, true freedom of association was not 
enjoyed by the workers of some countries in the region. Hence 
the repeated appeals to all countries not only to ratify but to 
apply the principles laid down in the relevant international labour 
Conventions. The Secretary-General pointed out that methods 
of ensuring freedom of association might well differ from country 
to country and that one should not be too hasty in condemning 
systems different from one’s own. He emphasised that a trade 
union could usually develop most strongly when it restricted 
itself to defending the economic ard social interests of those it 
represented and did not allow its efforts to be dissipated or 
distracted by political action. He also stressed the need for a 
high sense of responsibility on the part of trade union leaders 
and a fuller recognition by all concerned that there could be no 
rights without corresponding duties and obligations. Only thus 
was it possible to create a favourable climate of labour-management 
relations that would promote further social progress. 


ROLE OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN PROGRAMMES 
TO RAISE PRODUCTIVITY 


The Committee on Productivity set up to consider the first 
item on the agenda put forward its conclusions in two resolutions, 
which were unanimously approved by the Conference. The first 
deals with the role of employers and workers in programmes 
to raise productivity and begins by outlining the potential economic 
and social benefits of higher productivity and the requirements 
to be fulfil'ed if they are to be secured. These requirements include 
measures to prevent unemployment as a result of increased pro- 
ductivity, and to promote the closest co-operation and under- 
standing between governments, employers, workers and, in general, 
all social groups. Means for achieving these aims are recommended 
in considerable detail. The resolution then discusses the role 
of employers and their organisations and outlines the problems 
of organisation, of human relations and of personnel policy and 
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the technical problems to be solved. The next section deals with 
the role of trade unions and workers and the way in which they 
can co-operate in raising productivity. The resolution also stresses 
the importance of sharing the results of increased productivity 
equitably. 

The second resolution contains a number of proposals for 
international action in the field of productivity. It invites the 
Governing Body to give consideration to the possibility that 
the I.L.O. should stimulate interest in efforts to raise productivity 
and give wider technical assistance to this end. It also suggests 
that the Office should continue and expand its programmes of 
study and research into the problems involved in increasing 
productivity in the American region. Finally, it proposes that 
meetings be convened under the auspices of the I.L.O. to consider 
the problems involved in adapting modern techniques of industrial 
organisation and management to the conditions prevailing in the 
less developed countries. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The Committee set up by the Conference to consider labour- 
management relations produced three resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. The first of these lists 
a number of points which the Governing Body might take into 
consideration when preparing a programme of action on the 
subject of labour-management relations. It suggests study of 
the practical means of creating an atmosphere of mutual respect, 
understanding and confidence within each undertaking, including 
the establishment of systems of information and consultation and 
the association of representatives of the staff in the preparation 
and application of works rules. The resolution also calls for a 
study of practical means of encouraging and developing collective 
bargaining and makes certain suggestions concerning the settle- 
ment of labour disputes by mediation, conciliation or arbitration 
Another suggested subject for study is the contents and applica 
tion of collective agreements, including measures for the speedy 
settlement of disputes arising out of the negotiation, application 
and interpretation of such agreements without prejudicing the 
continuity of relations between the parties. Finally, it is proposed 
that there should be a systematic exchange of views between 
the I.L.O. and the various public and private institutions in 
many American States engaged in the study of different aspects 
of labour-management relations. 

Of the other resolutions, one calls for a study of systems of 
profit-sharing and their effects on labour-management relations, 
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and invites the Governing Body, in the light of that study, to 
consider placing the subject of systems of profit-sharing on the 
agenda of the next Conference of American States. The other 
suggests that consideration be given to organising in ‘he American 
region a seminar at which employers and workers could exchange 
views on labour-management relations. In this connection the 
Government delegate of Argentina (who submitted the resolution) 
expressed the hope that, if such a seminar were to be organised 
under the auspices of the I.L.0., it might be held in Buenos Aires. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Before reaching its conclusions, embodied in two resolutions, 
the Committee on Co-operatives set up to study the third item 
on the agenda had a discussion during which certain points of 
interest were made. It was suggested, for example, that, while 
public authorities can render useful continuing service to co- 
operatives, the latter should assume responsibility for their own 
operations as soon as possible and that governmental assistance 
should be withdrawn as soon as they were able to stand on their 
own feet. One member expressed the view that, in the Americas, 
first priority should be given to the development of housing 
co-operatives. There were differences of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of requiring the mandatory auditing of the accounts of 
co-operatives or general supervision of their working. Several 
Workers’ members were opposed to these ideas, but some Govern- 
ment members pointed out that such measures were necessary 
to prevent the formation of bogus co-operatives. The representative 
of the Organisation of American States, who attended the Com- 
mittee meetings as an observer, spoke of the desire of his organisa- 
tion to continue to collaborate closely with the 1.L.O. in assisting 
in the spread of the co-operative movement throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The first resolution, adopted by the Conference by 33 votes 
to 4, with 2 abstentions, deals with the following aspects of 
co-operatives : general aspects of development policy ; organisation, 
administration and finance ; co-operative legislation ; co-operative 
education and training; agricultural co-operatives; housing 
co-operatives. On each of these points the resolution enunciates 
certain principles which were believed to provide a suitable basis 
for the promotion of co-operatives in American countries. These 
principles follow closely the conclusions of the American Regional 
Technical Meeting on Co-operatives, held in Mexico City in 1955.! 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.) Vol. XV, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1956, 
pp. 278-280. 
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The United States Employers’ member reserved his position on 
this resolution in general and in particular as regards (a) the 
reference to promoting the accumulation by co-operatives of 
adequate financial resources, and (b) the absence of a reference 
to the desirability of placing co-operatives and other enterprises 
on a basis of fiscal equality. 

The second resolution, adopted by the Conference by 36 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention, suggests that the I.L.O., in collaboration 
with the Organisation of American States, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and other international organisations, could contribute 
greatly to the promotion of co-operative organisation in American 
countries by providing technical assistance in the form of informa- 
tion, advice and studies, the organisation of seminars and courses, 
the granting of fellowships and the establishment of pilot projects 
adapted to the needs and conditions of the receiving countries. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In addition to the resolutions embodying the conclusions of the 
committees dealing with the technical items on the agenda, the 
Conference had before it five resolutions on more general matters. 
These were referred to a Resolutions Committee, which made some 
changes in wording and then recommended them to the Conference 
for approval, subject to reservations on certain points by individual 
members or by groups. 

A resolution on workers’ education welcomes the development 
of the I.L.O. programme in this field and invites the Governing 
Body to facilitate the further expansion of I.L.O. activities, taking 
due account of the special needs of workers’ education in various 
regions of the world. In a second resolution the Conference wel- 
comed Paraguay as a Member of the Organisation and expressed 
the hope that all the States of the American Continent without 
exception would be represented as Members, by tripartite delega- 
tions, at the next session of the International Labour Conference. 
The Conference also adopted a resolution expressing the firm hope 
that the International Labour Conference, at its 40th Session, 
would successfully continue the preparation of international instru- 
ments concerning the protection and integration of indigenous 
populations and of other tribal and semi-tribal populations in 
independent countries. The fourth resolution called for a streng- 
thening of relations between the I.L.O. and the Organisation of 
American States through co-operation with the special delegates 
of the Presidents of the American Republics. 

The final resolution gave rise to rather more discussion and 
amendment. This resolution deals with the defence of trade union 
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rights, and in its original form it advocated certain machinery for 
safeguarding freedom of association. There was no disagreement 
as to the principle of freedom of association, but there were differ- 
ences of opinion on the means by which it should be secured in 
different circumstances. The authors of the resolution—the Work- 
ers’ members—eventually withdrew the section dealing with 
machinery in the hope of securing unanimity. However, the 
Employers’ members still found it impossible to support the resolu- 
tion, which contained a passage stating that concrete complaints 
had been made to the effect that in some countries there subsisted 
a policy of violation of trade union rights by the public authorities ; 
the text went on to speak of “ the imprisonment, exile and even 
assassination of trade union leaders”. The Employers’ members 
held that such allegations could be made only on the basis of duly 
verified factual information ; the text as it stood implied a general 
charge of wrong-doing against unnamed governments, concerning 
which the Employers had no knowledge. They would therefore be 
obliged to abstain, although they were in favour of recommending 
the adoption of measures to safeguard trade union rights. The 
resolution was finally adopted by the Committee by 13 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. The Conference subsequently also approved 
the resolution, again with the abstention of some of the Employers’ 
delegates. It condemns any infringement of trade union rights 
anywhere, recommends the release of trade unionists imprisoned 
on account of legitimate trade union activities, calls on govern- 
ments to ratify and apply effectively the international instruments 
concerning trade union rights, and asks the Governing Body to act 
energetically and rapidly on any well-founded complaint of viola- 
tion of such rights. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Certain other points should be mentioned to complete this brief 
account of the proceedings of the Conference. The Government 
delegate of Argentina extended an invitation to hold the Seventh 
Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. in Buenos 
Aires. The Secretary-General of the Conference expressed his 
appreciation of this generous invitation and gave an assurance that 
it would be borne in mind when in due course the Governing Body 
came to consider the date and place of the next conference. 

At an early stage of the Conference, an address was given by the 
Secretary-General of the Organisation of American States. This 
was the first occasion on which a Secretary-General of the O.A.S. 
had attended an American Regional Conference, and he stated that 
his presence there was a token of the desire of the O.A.S. to take 
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part in the work of social justice as expressed by the Presidents 
of American States at their meeting in Panama a few weeks earlier. 
The O.A.S. was devoting special attention to housing problems and 
the development of co-operatives, and in both these fields there 
was room for fuller collaboration with the I.L.O., which would 
certainly produce results that would be fruitful for both organisa- 
tions and for the countries of Latin America. 

The Conference, in accordance with the Rules of Procedure, set 
up a Credentials Committee of three members, one from each 
group. The only objection to credentials was against those of the 
Workers’ delegate of the Dominican Republic. After careful 
examination of the evidence submitted to it the Committee unanim- 
ously decided that the objection was not well founded, but the 
Workers’ member of the Committee added a reservation expressing 
doubts as to whether genuine freedom of association existed in the 
country in question. 


FINAL SPEECHES 


Before concluding its proceedings, the Conference took the 
occasion of the centenary of the birth of President Woodrow Wilson 
to pay a warm tribute to his work in the cause of peace and co- 
operation between nations. Closing speeches were made by repre- 
sentatives of the three groups of the Governing Body, the Workers’ 
Vice-President of the Conference and the Assistant Secretary- 
General. All agreed that the Conference had carried out its work 
in a spirit of complete freedom, in which the individual members 
and the groups were able to put forward their points of view. 
Although these often conflicted, a remarkable degree of unanimity 
had been reached on all the resolutions embodying the recommen- 
dations of the Conference for future action either by member 
States or by the I.L.0O. The recommendations to the Governing 
30dy would all receive careful consideration and would, it was 
stated, help the Governing Body greatly in the consideration of 
certain difficult problems, such as freedom of association, at it 
forthcoming sessions. In declaring the Conference closed, the 
President emphasised the need for the full play of democracy, 
freedom of opinion and respect for the opinions of others. It wa 
through observance of these principles that the Conference had 
reached results which, he was convinced, would promote the 
interests of the workers and lead to even closer collaboration be- 
tween the American States and the I.L.O. 


The Status of Travelling Salesmen 


by 
Pierre BIpEAU 


Permanent Delegate of the International League 
of Commercial Travellers and Agents in Geneva 


The absence of precise legislative texts concerning travellers, 
representatives and agents led the International Labour Organisa- 
tion's Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees some twenty years 
ago to recommend that in every country regulations should be adopted 
to define the legal status of this category of workers. As will be seen 
from the following article little has since been done to clarify the 
sttuation and the problem is almost as acute today, in spite of the 
interesting legislation introduced in several countries. The author, 
who is a lecturer at the Commercial School of Post-Graduate Study 
at Lausanne, shows that it would be vain to attempt to endow travellers 
with greater stalility and security in the exercise of their profession 
without first clearly establishing its exact nature and the peculiar 
features that distinguish it from allied professions. 


HE story goes that when Raymond Poincaré was President 

of the Third Republic he once made the following retort, 
which was not meant as a joke : “ Well, I might think twice about 
sacrificing ten arts graduates but I would willingly give 100 law 
graduates for a first-class salesman ! ” 

Nowadays it may be felt that the eminent French statesman 
was going too far, because in an age when it seems that every- 
thing must be geared to the demands of technical progress and 
productivity the travelling salesman may appear to have outlived 
his usefulness. And yet a modern manager trying to win a market 
for his products will almost always declare that his hardest 
problem is to find good travelling salesmen. 

Although it is fashionable in some quarters to decry the sales- 
man as an expensive and unnecessary middleman, the number 


1 See 1.L.0.: The International Labour Code 1951, Vol. IL: Appendices 
(Geneva, 1952), pp. 232-233. 
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employed in this branch of business has shown a definite tendency 
to increase. This is particularly true of those countries that were 
badly damaged by the war and have since reverted to a peacetime 
economy. Even in Switzerland, where industry remained intact, 
the statistics show that while the total number of travelling 
salesmen has levelled off over the past five years, it has shown 
a slight tendency to rise: from 33,354 in 1938 it fell to 30,113 
in 1945 and had increased again to 34,477 in 1955. 

In the course of the following pages Switzerland will frequently 
be quoted as an example. This is not solely because it is a ready 
and convenient source of information to the author. Switzerland 
was also the cradle of the International League of Commercial 
Travellers and Agents, as well as the home of national organisations 
of travelling salesmen that are often held up as models throughout 
the world ; it is, moreover, a country where salesmen are in their 
element, partly because of their large numbers and partly because 
of the advanced social setting in which they operate. 


TENTATIVE DEFINITION 


The figures quoted above require some clarification since they 
merely show the number of permits issued to salesmen during 
the years in question, a salesman being defined in the statutory 
instrument governing the issue of these permits in Switzerland 
as “any person who as a manager, employee or representative 
of an industrial or commercial undertaking solicits orders for 
goods ”. 

This refers to the action of soliciting orders—the law specifies 
‘orders for goods ”—irrespective of whether this is done occa 
sionally, constantly or exclusively, or whether the salesman 
defined in this way acts as an employee, agent or employer. 
Unquestionably, the number of travellers who spend most of 
their time visiting customers on behalf of one particular firm 
or brand is a good deal lower than that shown by these statistics. 
On the other hand the statistics do not cover the substantial 
group who are not allowed to call themselves travelling salesmen 
because the Swiss legislation regulating the issue of permits 
defines a traveller, by an arbitrary geographical distinction, as 
a person who solicits orders outside the commune in which the 
firm employing him is situated. Then there are all the salesmen 
who solicit orders for services (insurance, advertising, etc.). 
Although they belong to a special group, they are really travelling 
salesmen in the sense of individuals representing a business in 
any trade for the purpose of conducting a negotiation or concluding 
a transaction of any kind with a customer. 
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If all these classes of salesmen are included it seems likely 
that their actual numbers in Switzerland are substantially higher 
than the official figure, and are in fact close to the extremely 
high, not to say excessive, proportion of one salesman for every 
thousand inhabitants. 

However this may be and whatever artificial dividing lines 
may be drawn by government departments, legal theories and 
the practices of the salesmen themselves, the important thing 
is to concentrate on the characteristic feature of the salesman’s 
job, so as to reach as broad and comprehensive a definition as 
possible, This characteristic feature is the sales activity required 
of him, irrespective of the level at which he operates or the nature 
of the sale that made him approach the customer. The travelling 
salesman can therefore be defined as any person who effects sales 
outside the firm he represents by soliciting orders for goods or 
services. 

Whether the prospective customer is asked to buy office 
machinery, a range of tinned foods, a motor-car or a life insurance 
policy is irrelevant. The process will still call for the physical, 
moral, technical and personal characteristics proper to the salesman. 
It may reasonably be argued that it is harder to sell the idea of 
an insurance policy than to offer the customer a tangible article ; 
but that is not the point. The main and in the last resort the only 
criterion is the fact that the salesman, regardless of his description 
or trade, acts as a middleman or agent in negotiating or concluding 
a transaction and wins the customer over by means of his own 
arguments and persuasiveness. From the economic and commercial 
standpoint the task of the travelling salesman by its nature and 
despite its diversity has always been fundamentally the same. 
All the legal hair-splitting over the definition of a travelling 
salesman is usually so much verbal quibbling having the effect 
of depriving him of his rightful status and whittling away the 
advantages that go with his job. 

What is clearly needed is an agreed definition of a travelling 
salesman, so that any possibility of misunderstanding can be ruled 
out. Such a definition is still a long way off. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SALESMAN AND 
THE SEDENTARY WORKER 


A large number of countries in their legislation treat the travel- 
ling salesman as a special case. The need for this is apparent when 
it is borne in mind that the difference between a salesman and an 
office worker, for example, is one of kind rather than degree. It 
was proved long ago, and it is still as true today, that the qualities 
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needed for a good salesman are not the same as those expected of 
a sedentary worker who seldom if ever comes into contact with 
the public. 

With the growth of experimental psychology, methods of selec- 
tion and vocational guidance have been evolved to give a picture 
of the physical and mental characteristics of most occupations. An 
able study on the psychology of the travelling salesman! shows 
that salesmanship is in the group of occupations in which the aim 
is to influence others. 

The travelling salesman invariably finds himself face to face 
with somebody whom he has to persuade to accept an offer. There 
is no need to go into this particular subject, which is a difheult 
one, and it is sufficient for the purpose of this article to conclude 
that the chief quality of a salesman is his ability to influence the 
other man. Moreover—and this emphasises still further the dif- 
ference between him and the office worker—his weapons are entirely 
psychological, e.g. argument, which he relies on more than anything 
else, and personality. A salesman’s personal appearance is certainly 
very important, too ; his looks, voice, gestures and manner all help 
to make a good first impression and later to clinch the deal. A 
persuasive salesman has the knack of putting his case in a way 
that appeals to the imagination ; he is full of eagerness and convic- 
tion and has no room for doubt or hesitation. He is open-handed, 
energetic and forceful. Lastly, and above all, he has an instinctive 
empirical knowledge of individual psychology. These are, or ought 
to be, the qualities of the travelling salesman and they are enough 
to show the extent of the gap between him and the office worker 
employed on technical and administrative duties. 

Another vital difference is that the office worker—secretary, 
shorthand-typist, clerk, accountant, etc.—is usually engaged on the 
basis of a diploma or certificate testifying to a certain standard of 
training for the post that he or she will occupy. This training may 
have been received either through an apprenticeship or on a special 
course. 

But the travelling salesman has no chance of serving an appren 
ticeship in his profession. It is hard to imagine a trainee going out 
and practising his salesmanship on a customer, and to the best of 
the writer’s knowledge the experiment has not yet been tried 
Naturally, there are all kinds of courses nowadays in salesmanship, 
but no education authority has yet started classes to train future 
salesmen properly for their jobs. The belief dies hard that salesmen 
are born, not made. 


1 Franziska BAUMGARTEN-TRAMER : La psychologie du voyageur de com 
merce (Geneva, Editions de |l’'Union des voyageurs de commerce de la Suisse 
romande, 1947) 
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Training in salesmanship of the kind advocated by the writer, 
who has made some small-scale experiments in it in Switzerland, 
is still non-existent. All the externals of business such as book- 
keeping, arithmetic, modern languages, shorthand and typing, 
technical subjects, economic geography, economics and elementary 
law, can be found in the syllabus of any business training courses, 
but the core—salesmanship—is still missing. Nevertheless, some 
extremely interesting and apparently conclusive experiments have 
been made in Great Britain and the Netherlands, where governments 
and unions have collaborated to very good effect. Courses have 
been held for salesmen who have already had some experience and 
after an examination successful candidates are awarded an officially 
recognised certificate. Despite this, however, the travelling salesman 
of today has usually picked up the job as best he can, and the 
occupation is all too often a haven for failures and misfits. Some 
weeding out is necessary and this is now being done slowly and 
painfully in a number of countries. 

The relationship between the salesman and his superior and his 
office colleagues is very significant. While the latter have a number 
of advantages, chief among which is stability, the travelling sales- 
man feels the impact of all the ups and downs of his firm, just as a 
barometer varies with rises and falls in atmospheric pressure. Owing 
to the commission system, which has persisted in every country 
until modern times despite all efforts to replace it by a fixed salary, 
his earnings reflect any changes in turnover fairly closely. It would 
be hard to imagine Gaudissart, the ancestor of the modern travelling 
salesman, whose line was hats and fancy goods !, deploying all his 
salesmanship in return for a fixed salary. He had too sharp a nose 
for commission to put up with such a method of payment and he 
would certainly have looked upon it as anything but an improve- 
ment. And the salesman of today is still haunted by his shade, with 
the result that, in contrast to the sedentary worker, he still has to 
some extent a direct, first-hand share in his employer's venture. 

This difference between the sedentary and travelling staffs 
affects the relationship between them within the firm. In firms 
with a proper personnel policy an effort is made in the general 
interest to create good relations at all levels and, where this is done, 
disputes become increasingly uncommon. Nevertheless, the conflict, 
fostered by the difference in methods of payment, still simmers 
under the surface. Whereas the sedentary worker draws a fixed 
salary, rising progressively with the number of years’ service and 
any concessions granted under individual or collective agreements 


1 The delightful hero of Balzac’s novels l'Illustre Gaudissart (Scénes de la 
vie de province) and Gaudissart II (Scénes de la vie parisienne). 
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rather than through individual merit, the traveller who depends 
wholly or partly on his commission finds that there is a direct link 
between his efforts and his income. It should at once be added that 
this difference is by no means always favourable to the salesman 
He often envies the office worker his stability and regular income, 
while at the same time the frequently imaginary freedom enjoyed 
by the salesman creates a hankering for independence in the office 
worker who is cooped up all the year round. 

All these factors have their effect on the salesman’s social 
status and account for its special, complex character. Salesmen 
are outnumbered in the firms that employ them and as a class 
they are outnumbered by the large groups made up of wage earners, 
office workers, small farmers and small business men; naturally 
enough, they feel disturbingly isolated. 

Let us assume that a country is drafting a Bill to make holidays 
with pay compulsory for all wage earners. Which of them will it 
cater for ? The industrial or fashion traveller with his seasonal 
ups and downs, the life insurance agent with his irregular hours 
or the international salesman operating in foreign markets ? Of 
course not! The new Act will be designed to fit the needs of the 
office worker on a fixed monthly salary and the wage earner paid 
by the day or on piece rates, since the bulk of the population ts 
employed in this way. When the Act comes into operation and for 
example the amount of holiday pay has to be fixed, some unex- 
pected snags will be struck in dealing with the special circumstances 
of travelling salesmen. 

In Switzerland entitlement to family allowances is settled 
by the individual cantons and it has not been granted in all of 
them. It was found that salesmen living in cantons where family 
allowance schemes have so far been introduced were in fact debarred 
from them because the regulations assumed that the recipient of an 
allowance had his domicile in the same canton as his employer, and 
under the principle of the sovereignty of the cantons only the natives 
of a canton aré subject to its laws. It was only after representations 
had been made by the Swiss salesmen’s unions that this diserimina 
tion was finally removed in the case of employers and salesmen who 
had their domiciles in different cantons. There have been similar 
cases affecting salesmen in a number of fields subject to statutory 
regulation. 

Taxation is another case in point. It is quite a simple matter 
for the tax collector to assess the income tax payable by a salaried 
employee on a fixed annual income ; but assessing the tax liability 
of a traveller whose expenses are paid out of earnings is rather more 
complicated and it becomes quite arbitrary when decisions regarding 
allowable expenses are left entirely to the discretion of the tax 
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authorities. If we add to this the possible precariousness resulting 
from the ill-defined contractual relationship between the salesman 
and his firm, we must agree that the salesman’s lot is often far from 
enviable. 


THE SALESMAN AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Although travelling salesmen are staunch individualists, the 
great majority of them belong to a professional organisation ; 
the structure and aims of these organisations help to give a picture 
of the diversity of the profession and its sectional loyalties. 

In geographical terms, salesmen’s organisations can be divided 
into two main zones: Europe (including Great Britain and parts 
of the British Commonwealth) and South America, where they have 
taken firm root and, since the end of the last century, have 
steadily grown in size and influence; and the United States, 
where they are very unobtrusive and are little more than friendly 
societies, The writer has no information about the rest of the 
world. In Russia and the Peoples’ Democracies the state purchasing 
organisations may be presumed to have taken the place of travelling 
salesmen, while in Asia commerce still keeps to its traditional 
pattern and the salesman, who is the offspring of the early nine- 
teenth-century industrial revolution and the specialisation that 
accompanied it, is still unknown among the native population. 
For the purpose of this article there is no need to go beyond the 
first zone. 

Originally, travellers united because they had affinities which 
in some cases were professional and in others had a political or 
religious flavour ; their aim was usually to help colleagues who 
had fallen on hard times. The idea of safeguarding their pro- 
fessional interests did not come till later, when they became 
conscious of forming a separate class. This awareness of a certain 
collective responsibility and solidarity grew out of a host of scat- 
tered individual experiences. It may be asked why travelling 
salesmen do not simply rely on the large, powerful associations of 
clerical workers existing in several major countries to act as their 
mouthpiece. They do not do so because, as has already been ex- 
plained, they inevitably form a minority among the other workers. 
Within their own firms, where they are heavily outnumbered by 
the workers employed in the factory, warehouse and office, they are 
bound to be weak and they can only stand up for themselves by 
combining with all salesmen in every branch of business. 

Let us assume as an illustration that a collective agreement 
is being negotiated governing the terms of engagement of the 
workers in the Swiss chemical industry as a whole. On one side 
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of the table is a united group of employers and on the other, the 
delegates of the different groups of wage earners. They come to the 
question of the payment of salesmen and specifically to the mileage 
allowance payable to those who use their cars for business purposes. 


It is very doubtful whether the spokesman of the indoor production 
and office workers will press the salesmen’'s case on this particular 
point very zealously. The employers, by driving a wedge between 
the salesmen and the other employees, will have little difficulty 
in turning down the salesmen's case. 

The position will be quite different if the employer's delegates 
have to reckon with a national salesmen’s union. It 1s in fact 
probable that the union will try to negotiate at the national level 
for an agreement with the Swiss employers in general, rather than 
with the employers in one particular branch of industry. It is in 
the interests of salesmen to combine in a horizontal type of organisa- 
tion instead of falling into the trap of organising themselves 
separately in each branch of industry. 

An interesting step in this direction has been taken in Switzer- 
land to ensure smooth relations between salesmen and their em- 
ployers. An ad hoc body entitled the Joint Advisory Committee 
on the Status of Travelling Salesmen, made up of four delegates 
from the Swiss salesmen’s unions and four delegates representing 
the employers’ associations as a whole, has been appointed to 
examine all matters relating to the operation of the federal Act 
concerning the conditions of engagement of travelling salesmen Its 
regulations and instructions help to create a set of established 
practices within the profession. For example, it prescribes the 
proportion of salesmen’s expenses that may be refunded and it 
also regulates their holidays. Decisions by the Committee are not 
legally binding on the parties but—and in the last resort this is 
the essential point—the courts largely tend to be guided by them. 

This united front, which is so necessary to preserve the sales- 
men’s interests, has unfortunately not been achieved everywhere. 
The fact that the position of the salesman under private law 
depends on whether he has a contract of employment or another 
form of contract, such as an agency, is a source of division within 
the profession. Some associations such as the Chambre syndicale 
nationale des voyageurs, représentants et placiers de Irance in 
Paris only recognise travellers with a contract of employment 
This particular association accuses travelling agents of undermining 
the social status of the profession. Others, however, are largely 
associations of independent salesmen ', and a third class of asso- 


1 For example the Bundesgremium der Handelsvertreter, Kommissionare 
und Vermittler in Vienna; or the Centralvereinigung Veutscher Handels 
vertreter- und Handelsmaklerverbande in Cologne 
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ciations has a mixed membership.’ In the latter not only are 
salaried and independent salesmen on good terms but the member- 
ship even includes employers who are usually former salesmen 
themselves. 

In our experience this mixed membership is the best form of 
organisation for salesmen and the most suited to its needs and 
special characteristics. It fosters the spirit of co-operation that 
is so necessary to reconcile the frequently conflicting interests of 
salaried salesmen, independent agents and managers, the latter 
often being the senior travellers or salesmen for their firms. 

At the international level the national associations have sunk 
their differences to form an International League of Commercial 
Travellers and Agents, which has succeeded in establishing a 
common denominator, Although only founded a short time ago, 
the membership of the League at the end of last year included the 
most representative associations of Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Spain and Switzerland. Its headquarters are at present in Vienna 
and it has a permanent delegation in Geneva. 


EMPLOYEE-SALESMAN OR INDEPENDENT AGENT ? 


Is the travelling salesman an employee of the firm he represents 
or is he an independent agent ? If this dilemma did not exist a 
good many of the legal and social problems affecting the status of 
the travelling salesman would not arise. Everyone agrees that the 
middleman who helps the seller and the buyer to negotiate or 
clinch a sale invariably fulfils the same economic function even 
though, as we have seen, the name given to him may vary. It 
remains true, however, that his position is fundamentally different 
according to whether he operates independently or as an employee 
of the firm he represents. In the one case, in which he will be 
referred to here as an “ independent agent ”, he is, in fact, a self- 
employed business man, while in the other, in which he will be 
referred to as an “ employee-salesman ”, he is a member of the 
external staff. 

These two concepts of the middleman are not based merely on 
a play on words. They stem from two completely different ap- 
proaches to the business of soliciting orders. The first, which 
probably goes back to the origins of the profession and has preserved 


! For example the Fédération nationale de la représentation commerciale 
in Brussels ; the Verband Keisender Kaufleute Deutschlands in Dusseldorf ; 
the Société suisse des voyageurs de commerce in Saint-Gall ; the Union des 
voyageurs de commerce de la Suisse romande in Geneva ; the Nederlandsche 
Handelsreizigers Vereeniging in Rotterdam ; etc. 
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the true spirit of salesmanship, requires a climate of freedom : ini- 
tiative, responsibility and readiness to take risks are essential quali 
ties and without them no salesman is wholly worthy of the name. 
They go with a certain type of personality for which the job is very 
well suited since it calls for an abundance of these three qualities. 

The second concept has become increasingly widespread over 
the years in every country. To some extent this is because of 
the social evils brought about by the exploitation of salesmen 
paid entirely on a commission basis, but, in part, it 1s also due to the 
growing shift in business towards the sale of branded goods. This 
system means that the traveller must adapt his methods to the 
firm’s selling policy and submit to a degree of supervision which 
brings him increasingly under the control of the firm he represents. 
The strong and universal desire for social security is another of the 
reasons that has inclined the modern travelling salesman to adopt 
this attitude towards his profession. 

Legally, these two concepts are characterised, on the one hand, 
by an agency or other contract of the same type appropriate to the 
independence of the first group, and on the other, by a contract of 
employment implying the subordinate relationship noted in con 
nection with the second group. So far there seems to be no oppor 
tunity for difficulties or misunderstandings over these two concepts. 
And yet they begin as soon as one proceeds from theory to practice, 


Nothing is more blurred than the border line separating the 
employee-salesman from the independent agent. The crux of the 
problem is to find out where subordination begins and independence: 
ends. From the employer's standpoint the most convenient practice 
would be to define the salesman’s obligations in a contract of 


employment while sheltering, as far as his own obligations are 
concerned, behind the more flexible and accommodating terms of 
some form of agency, which usually only entails the payment of a 
commission on turnover. From the salesman’s standpoint the most 
favourable arrangement would be exactly the opposite. This 
accounts for the haziness, obscurity and confusion that surround 
the legal status of travellers, salesmen and agents, while each group 
seeks the status most favourable to it 


[HE PRESENT POSITION OF SALESMEN IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


In Switzerland two well-intentioned federal Acts have been 
passed regulating the position of employee-salesmen and inde 
pendent agents. The federal Act concerning conditions of engag 
ment of travelling salesmen, dated 13 June 1941, probably provide 
the most comprehensive protection at present afforded to salaried 
salesmen and the Act concerning agency contracts, dated 4 February 
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1949, takes account of experiments with this type of contract in 
other countries, particularly Austria and Germany. 

In practice, however, it must be admitted on aay impartial 
examination that if anything the position of the employee-salesman 
has worsened since the 1949 Act came into effect, as the publicity 
it gave to agency contracts popularised them among many firms, 
which found in this novel contractual instrument a useful device 
for evading the obligations imposed by the federal Act of 1941. 

It may be thought that the legal position of travellers is better 
in countries such as France, where salesmen and agents are all 
covered by the Act of 18 July 1937 defining the professional status 
of salesmen and agents in commerce and industry. The reply to 
this can be found in the Bill (No. 7939) submitted to the French 
National Assembly on 2 March 1954 to clarify the concept of com- 
mercial representation embodied in the Act of 18 July 1937. The 
preamble makes the following points : 


It is clear that although the main purpose of this Act was to define the 
extent to which salesmen and agents were salaried employees, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to clear up the confusion that existed before it was passed ... . 
An attempt was made to allow for the existence of a third type of salesman, 
a “ sales agent’, standing midway between the salaried salesman and the 
independent agent, who is nothing more than a licensed retailer ; this sales 
agent was left undefined and neither his legal status nor his conditions of 
employment have ever been specified . . .. This confusion and the growing 
contradictions between the two occupations of salesman and retailer have, 
as was stated earlier, encouraged some employers to impose conditions 
of employment on their salesmen which are comparable, and in most respects 
similar, to those of their salaried staff, while at the same time denying them 
the corresponding benefits . 

Legally, the Cour de cassation has not succeeded in giving a clear-cut 
definition either of any precise criterion or of the dividing line between the 
salaried salesman and the sales agent ; similarly, the difference between the 
latter and the retail agent also remains to be settled . . . . From the social 
security standpoint there is serious doubt about their entitlement to benefit 
or to membership of the social security and welfare organisations . 
Their tax liabilities are assessed empirically, with the result that discrepancies 
occur 


The Bill, which was first rejected by the National Assembly, 
was finally passed unanimously on 3 July 1956. Its aim is to put 
an end to the confusion to which attention is drawn in the preamble 
by stipulating that the special rules provided for travellers, agents 
and salesmen in the Labour Code shall apply obligatorily to any 
person who fulfils the conditions of the relevant section of the 
Code ' and “ who in fact conducts no business on his own account, 


' Section 29 (k) : Contracts concluded between employers in industry 
and commerce, on the one hand, and travellers, agents and salesmen, on the 
other, are contracts of service when such travelle ‘rs, agents and salesmen 
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notwithstanding any authority to the contrary, whether his 
employer is or is not a retailer, whether the purpose of his employ- 
ment as a salesman is to sell goods or provide services, and irre 
spective of the designation given to him and of the deseription of 
his contract, provided that he is chiefly engaged in selling ” 

The law adds that “ provided the salesman fulfils the aforesaid 
conditions, the employer may not take advantage of the absences 
of a written contract ”. 

It can only be hoped that once the Act has been approved by 
the Council of the Republic it will crown three years of effort by 
finally clarifying the position and putting a stop to the abuses that 
have given rise to criticism. 

The same trouble exists in Belgium where the legal status of 
travelling salesmen has been under discussion by Parliament for 
some years. The Minister of Labour, Mr. L. Troclet, arguing the 
need for a reform of the law, wrote as follows: “ Those who have 
hitherto been known as independent agents have become increas- 
ingly aware of the unreality of this designation and of the serious 
consequences that ensue, e.g. the absence of contractual safeguards 
and the loss of entitlement to social security benefits, while at the 
same time they are in fact dependent on the employer and work 
under his supervision.” 

“A really independent agent” writes the Director of the 


Fédération nationale de la représentation commerciale in Brussels 


‘is a very rare creature.” Examples of this type, he adds, are 
general agents, stockbrokers and commission agents, who form a 
minority compared with the great mass of salesmen, who are 
wrongly called independent so that their employers will not have 
to pay their social security contributions. This way out has a great 
deal to commend it to the Belgian employer who is only liable to 
a tax of 5 per cent. on the commission paid, although even this 
sum frequently comes out of the pockets of the salesmen them 
selves. 

In Austria, where, on the face of it, the legal position of 
employee-salesmen and independent agents has been settled satis 
factorily, the same confusion exists. In order to cut their costs a 
growing number of firms are hiring salesmen (Vertreter) who legally 
are not entitled to the name and, by paying them wholly on a 


working on behalf of one or more firms, and remunerated on the basis of a 
commission on sales or of a fixed salary, carry on their profession con 
tinuously and to the exclusion of all others, conduct no business on thei 
own account, and are bound to the firm they represent by a contract stipu 
lating the type of merchandise they sell, the area in which they must carry 
on their activities, and the rate of remuneration or commission they are to 
receive. 
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commission basis, are able to expand their turnover at little risk 
or expense to themselves.! 

The same problem exists in Germany where the legal status 
of the employee-salesman would be admirable if in practice it had 
not been found that there is growing confusion between him and 
the independent agent. The similarity between their relations 
with the customer makes it very easy to commit mistakes, out of 
ignorance or dishonesty, in carrying out the statutory provisions 
regarding salesmen and agents.” 

The law in the Netherlands is such that the risk of confusion 
between employees and independents does not exist. Nevertheless, 
the employee-salesmen are hoping for better conditions, as their 
statutory minimum wage is too low. According to the official 
scale, salesmen in the top category are entitled to a guaranteed 
minimum of only 250 florins a month. This is a particular hardship 
for a travelling salesman since under Netherlands law the employer 
is not required to refund travelling expenses. To be adequate the 
guaranteed wage should be raised to at least 375 florins a month 
for the top category. Salesmen in the Netherlands also hope that 
the social insurance scheme (sickness, accidents, unemployment), 
which at present only covers persons earning less than 6,000 florins 
a year, will be widened to include everyone. 

In certain respects the position of salesmen in Finland has 
some analogies with that of their counterparts in the Netherlands. 
Some 85 per cent. of the travellers and salesmen are salaried em- 
ployees. They are on the same footing as other salaried staffs 
although, unlike office workers and shop assistants, they are not 
covered by the Guaranteed Minimum Wages Act. Their salaries 
are freely negotiated in separate agreements, so that standards of 
pay vary greatly from one firm to another. The disparity between 
salesmen and office workers where wages are concerned also exists 
with respect to social insurance. Most salesmen, with the exception 
of those working for the larger firms, have no sickness insurance 
or pension scheme. One hardship reported from Finland is that 
the local income tax, which may be as high as 50 per cent. for 
single men, is levied on their allowances for out-of-pocket expenses. 

Where social security is concerned, it would be desirable if 
many other countries were to follow the step taken in 1956 by 
Italy on behalf of independent agents. Under a collective agree- 
ment negotiated by the agents’ and salesmen’s organisations and 
the Italian General Federation of Industry by virtue of sections 


1Cf, R. KintGapner : “ Was Vertreter und Vertretene wissen miissen ", 
in Der Handelsvertreter (Vienna), Sep. 1956. 

* Cf. Die Post (Diisseldorf, Verband Reisender Kaufleute Deutschlands), 
No. 8, Aug. 1956. 
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1742 and 1752 of the Italian Civil Code, agents now belong to a 
compulsory pension scheme financed by a 6 per cent. contribution 
levied on commissions, half being paid by their firms and half by 
themselves. 

In Greece the position of travellers and salesmen is still very 
precarious. They enjoy no special safeguards and as a result the 
system of payment on commission alone is universal. The major, 
although unambitious, demand of the Salesmen’s Association in 
Athens is for the right to dismissal pay for any salesman whose 
engagement is terminated. As they depend wholly on their com- 
mission, salesmen look upon this claim as vital, because if their 
contracts are suddenly ended they can be robbed overnight of the 
reward of years of effort. 

In South America we once more encounter deliberate confusion 
between salaried salesmen and independent agents. Although the 
law in many American republics affords the same protection to 
salaried salesmen as to other classes of employee, the fact is that 
the bulk of the salesmen work exclusively on a commission basis, 
as if they were independent agents. The Centro Viajantes of 
Uruguay writes to us on 17 August 1956 from Montevideo eriti- 
cising this state of affairs as being characteristic not only of that 
country but of Latin America as a whole: “ The problem is not 
merely national,” say the leaders of this Association “ it 1s at least 
continent-wide in scale.” An example is to be found in Colombia, 
where the Act of 18 December 1946 (No. 48) contained the following 
provision relating to salaried salesmen, which was designed to put 
a stop to the abuse of employing so-called salesmen exclusively 
on a commission basis : 


Travelling salesmen or agents who are natural persons, who engage 
exclusively in the exercise of their profession and who do not themselves 
constitute a commercial undertaking, shall be deemed to be the employees 
of such undertaking or undertakings as are or may be established in the 
country. These employees shall be subject to the statutory provisions 
applicable to private employees. 

To return to Uruguay, it may be added that salaried salesmen 
are entitled to a minimum wage, although it is too low in view of 
the steady rise in the cost of living. They have no sickness insur- 
ance but there is a compulsory accident, old-age and invalidity 
benefit scheme for them, as for all other classes of employees. 

In practice, the Uruguayan salesman only draws commission 
on the sales actually made by his firm, which adopts the simple 
device of not including its salesmen in the list of its staff. In this 
way the employer evades his obligation to pay the minimum wage 
and social security contributions. The Uruguayan association 
writes : 
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A salesman who makes no transactions on his own account, has no share 
in his firm’s profits and losses, cannot decide whether to accept or refuse a 
customer's orders, receives instructions and can only sell subject to the 
conditions and prices laid down by the head of the firm, can hardly be calied 
an independent business man. There is no doubt at all that the firms that 
have chosen this type of link with their salesmen know perfectly well on 
which side their bread is buttered. A man who depends entirely on his 
commission is forced to redouble his efforts, improve his methods, think 
harder and never take no for an answer, because if he sells nothing he earns 
nothing. By this means the employer obtains a salesman who can be relied 
upon to give economical and efficient service. He only pays him for what he 
produces, 


This point is worth quoting because it is symptomatic of the 
acute dissatisfaction felt throughout the world by trave!ling 
salesmen, whose problems merit the attention of the International 
Labour Organisation in the near future. 


THe FUTURE OF THE TRAVELLING SALESMAN 


While the salesman’s legal position is controversial, as we have 
shown, his economic function is often misunderstood and indeed 
denied. There can be no doubt that bulk buying by the general 
stores and central purchasing organisations, coupled with the 
expansion of shopkeepers’ buying associations and the attraction 


of well-designed self-service stores, are having an effect on the 
volume of business done by salesmen. 

The profusion of products now on the market, the growth of 
competition and the increasingly exacting demands of the con- 
sumer have made retailing more and more complex and have 
forced the trade to overhaul its methods. As the salesman anxiously 
watches himself being cut out by these new distribution channels, 
he wonders what the future holds for him. 

Quite certainly, the salesman who simply goes around taking 
orders and passively falls in with the customer's requirements has 
had his day. The need in this modern age is for real sales experts 
who can create a need for themselves ,because of the standard 
and variety of the services they can offer. There is no room for 
the amateur. An extensive knowledge of the market and the 
product to be sold, thoroughness, alertness to the wishes and 
needs of the customer, ability to handle men and influence them, 
drive, integrity and tact are fundamental qualities essential to 
the art of salesmanship. 

If the travelling salesman wishes the traditional pattern of 
distribution to survive under the free market system which he 
exemplifies better than any other, he must realise that his future 
is bound up with that of the wholesale and retail trades and that 
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he has a duty to keep the retailer from getting into a rut, without 
losing sight of the fact that in the last resort he will be judged on 
the service he gives the consumer. Today, and in the future, the 
justification for the salesman must be his ability to keep the goods 
moving through the normal channels. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his agreement with 
the following statement by Mr. Roger Millot!, Delegate of the 
French General Confederation of Executive Statis, which should 
quieten the anxiety of salesmen and agents over the future of their 
profession : “I believe that their future is inseparably bound up 
with two of the vital needs of mankind—the personal touch and 
independence of outlook—which are the basis of those true human 
values that we shall always defend against the inroads of a debased 
mass Civilisation.” 


1 In a speech delivered on 26 June 1956 on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the French Chambre syndicale nationale des voyageurs, représentants et 
placiers du commerce et de l'industrie, and reproduced in Trthune libre 
des V.R.P. (Paris), July-Aug. 1956, p. 21. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Rural-Urban Employment Relationship 


The movement of populations between the countryside and the town 
affects the social stalility and institutional development of countries in 
many ways ; frequently, too, it reflects an unbalanced development of the 
pr Mts structure in different sectors of the economy. The problems 
that result in varying forms in countries at all stages of development were 
chosen by the Director-General of the I.L.O0. for special treatment in his 
Report to the 39th Session of the International Labour Conference.’ The 
pages that follow review the general trend of the discussion during the 
Conference debate on this topic. 


During the course of recent conferences of the International Labour 
Organisation concern has been expressed by Government, Employers’ 
and Workers’ delegates regarding the social consequences of the move- 
ment of population between rural and urban areas. The problem cannot 
be more succinctly stated than in the words of the Director-General 
of the I.L.0., who wrote in his Report to the 39th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference * — 


Underemployment on the land in areas of high population pressure ; the 
vicious circle caused by rural workers drifting aimlessly to the towns, thus 
disorganising the employment market there, and soon being forced to shift 
in an equally unorganised manner back to the land ; congested urban centres 
with overcrowded housing accommodation, strained public services, squalor 
and disease ; and at the same time a shortage of a skilled and stable supply 
of workers for industry—these are serious and urgent problems in many 
underdeveloped countries .... The crux of the situation is that too many 
people are trying to make a living in agriculture using traditional primitive 
methods, while manufacturing and service activities have not developed 
to an extent which would permit large numbers of agricultural workers to 
find employment in such occupations. The situation becomes constantly 
worse where the agricultural population continues to increase without 
corresponding increases of non-farm employment opportunities . 
continuous decline in the proportion of the labour force engaged in agricul- 
ture, sometimes so rapid and extensive as to endanger food production and 
affect the economy of whole rural areas, inferior living and working conditions 
for the farming population, and ever greater congestion of urban centres 
these are characteristic problems of many of the more highly industrialised 
countries. In both situations the result is that all workers do not enjoy a full 
share in social and economic progress, 


11.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, International Labour Conference, 39th Session, 
Geneva, 1956 (Geneva, 1956), Chapter II : “ Rural-Urban Employment Relationship ”. 


* Op. cit., pp. 59 and 61. 
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In the debate on the Report delegates from countries in all stages 
of economic development discussed the problem as it affected their 
countries and suggested various measures designed to contribute towards 
its solution, 


Less DEVELOPBD AREAS 


To deal first with the situation in the less developed countries, 
several speakers pointed out that the agrarian structure acts as a barrier 
to social and economic development in rural areas in many parts of 
the world, citing as examples the high rates of tenancy in many of the 
overpopulated countries of Asia and the Middle East, and the concen 
tration of land ownership in many parts of Latin America. Land reforms 
and land settlement programmes are therefore of major importance in 
the view of speakers from these regions. Frequently there can be no 
general improvement of agricultural methods before agrarian reform 
has been introduced ; moreover, in areas where most of the cultivators 
and other workers are landless and bound to the landlord by onerous 
contracts, the granting of greater security of livelihood can be expected 
to reduce the urge to move to the city in search of better employment 
opportunities and a more secure livelihood. 

Several delegates recognised that the mere redistribution of land 
might not do much to improve living conditions in the village. As an 
approach to dealing with this aspect of the problem, speakers from several 
countries, e.g. India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Iraq, mentioned the useful 
part that can be played by community development. In a vivid de- 
scription of what 1s being done in his country, the Minister of Labour 
and Welfare of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, who was attending the 
Conference as adviser to the Government representatives of Nigeria, 
spoke as follows : 


It is difficult to exaggerate the achievement of the people of the Eastern 
Region in community development during the past ten years. It has changed 
the face of the countryside... . It is done with enthusiasm and it is a 
matter of pride and of competition between villages. It is organised under 
village leadership. The Government gives technical assistance, and, to 
a small extent, grants towards the purchase of materials, but the labour is 
voluntary and almost entirely unpaid, given by farming communities at 
seasons of the year when work on their farms is slack. The men who might 
otherwise drift to the towns are thus maintained in their.villages and oh 
work which they feel to be worth while, Furthermore, a link is kept with then 
kinsmen in the towns, who very often collect subscriptions among themselves 
to support the projects in their home villages Virtually every 
village in the region has its primary school, built entirely through its own 
efforts, and the access roads that connect it to the outside world will also have 
been built by its own sons. A maternity home, a dispensary, a postal agency 
and a village hall are, in most cases, the next to be built. At this stage an 
improved water supply, by means of a well, bore-hole or spring improvement, 
is generally within the financial capacity of the people. In the most advanced 
areas the efforts of the people are directed towards such major projects as 
secondary schools, hospitals and post offices Ihe projects are 
planned not by officials at the centre but by the villagers themselves. They 
decide, in vigorous discussion at their village meetings, whether it is a school 
or a road or a market that they want to build next. They then not only 
ask for assistance but often start work by themselves before it arrives 


In Brazil social problems in rural areas are being tackled along the 
same lines by the recently created Rural Social Service, which, in the 
words of the Brazilian kmployers’ delegate, “is designed to provide 
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welfare facilities in rural areas with a view to improving the living 
conditions of the population, particularly as regards food, clothing, 
housing, health, education and medical care. It fosters productive 
enterprise and encourages any undertaking likely to give rural popula- 
tions a higher status and to influence them to remain on the land, 
promotes apprenticeship and the improvement of methods of work 
suited to the rural environment, develops the smallhoiding economy 
and home industries, stimulates the formation of a rural community, 
of co-operatives and of other rural associations, and conducts inquiries 
into, and publicises, the social and economic needs of the peasants.” 

Reference was also made to the importance of the development of 
new lands for settlement by irrigation, land clearance and drainage or 
resettlement on already cultivated but inefficiently operated land as a 
means of extending the of ape of employment in agriculture. 
Such measures also afford the possibility of introducing improved 
systems of tenure and better housing ond other amenities. Speaking 
of the situation in his country and while recognising that the situation 
there is a special one, the Government delegate of Israel said that the 
problems of land reclamation and colonisation had brought about, from 
the very beginning, special forms of agricultural settlements. “ The 
land settlement policy in my country ” he said “ was from the outset 
prompted not only by economic considerations but also, and in many 
a case primarily, by social considerations. We tried from the very 
beginning to avoid a gap between urban and rural conditions of employ- 
ment and this is the reason why the problem of bridging the gap is not 
acute in my country. It is the policy and practice of my Government 
to create from the very outset conditions for the agricultural settler 
which reduce to a minimum the natural differentiation between town 


and country.” 

Many speakers reported that close attention and great encourage- 
ment were being given in their countries to the promotion of small-scale 
industries in rural areas in order to relieve the situation of underemploy- 
ment and at the same time afford opportunities for higher incomes and 
therefore better levels of living. Particular emphasis is, for example, 
being given to community development schemes and the ~~ of 


cottage industries in the Second Five-Year Plan in India. In such 
countries as Viet-Nam, the Philippines and Greece rural electrification 
is being pushed forward to make possible the location of industries, 
particularly those related to the processing of agricultural products, in 
rural areas. Delegates from Turkey and Libya referred to public works 
programmes, such as irrigation, which employ agricultural workers 
during the slack season and obviate the need for them to migrate to 
urban areas for seasonal employment. 

However, the opinion was expressed by some that small-scale 
industries cannot absorb enough labour to solve the problem of under- 
employment. They are frequently viable only because there is an 
abundant supply of labour ; but this can lead to poor pay and other 
unacceptable standards and, in this connection, other delegates pointed 
to the need for improving conditions of employment in such industries. 
The small size of the unit makes the application of protective labour 
legislation difficult, and enforcement a huge task. It was felt by some 
that small-scale industries can only compete if they specialise ; there is 
considered to be great scope for co-operative organisations for marketing, 
purchasing and credit. 

In the meantime urban migration is a fact, as was brought out by 
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many speakers, and raises many problems. Too often rural unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are merely transferred to the city, because 
of lack of information on employment opportunities and because the 
workers do not have the necessary skills. For this reason speakers 
emphasised the importance of employment information programmes 
and vocational training designed to prepare workers for employment in 
industries and services. Training is needed both before the workers 
leave rural areas and after they have reached the city. The Minister 
of Labour, Housing and Social Services of Ceylon, for example, explained 
that in his country employers were consulted “at every stage in the 
framing of training schedules for some of the major skills needed for the 
industrial development of the « ountry " and that steps were being taken 
to establish a number of polytechnic schools. 

Workers arriving in urban centres also face serious problems ol 
adjustment to their new surroundings and good human relations can 
play an important part in facilitating this adjustment. In Pakistan 
the Institute of Personnel Administration recently held a Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry “in order to focus attention on the 
human factor and to pool knowledge and experience with a view to 
solving problems that arise with the growth of industries and commerce, 
such as the factors affecting human relations and the role of personnel 
departments, supervision and joint consultative bodies in fostering 
good human relations”. In Taiwan emphasis is given to workers’ 
education programmes. To quote the Chinese Workers’ delegate 
.as a result of collective agreements some 120,000 industrial workers 
are now enjoying free supplementary education in my country at the 
expense of the employers. Nearly every industrial concern employing 
over 50 workers has some sort of education programme, giving regular 
training courses to workers on such subjects as the three R's, hygiene 
and sanitation, labour laws and regulations, labour welfare, trade union 
organisation and technique, industrial safety methods, and so on, City 
General Labour Unions are also catering for the education of thei 
members.” 

The housing shortage in the larger centres was mentioned as a 
crucial problem. Delegates referred to government housing projects, 
subsidies to house builders, co-operative building societies, and aided 
self-help housing programmes as being among the approaches used 
in different countries 


INDUSTRIALISED COUNTRIES 


Speakers from industrialised countries, in most of which there has 
been a significant decrease in the agricultural labour force, referred to 
their preoccupation with the increase of efficiency in agriculture, so 
that the smaller number of workers might maintain agricultural pro 
duction at the desired levels. At the same time it was evident that, in 
some countries at least, there was some concern regarding the rate at 
which the hired labour force, in particular, is leaving agriculture ; it 
was suggested that living and working conditions in rural areas will 
have to be improved if these workers are to be persuaded to remain 
in farming. 

Delegates from such countries as the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand reported that there have been notable increases in pro 
ductivity in agriculture as a result of programmes of farm mechanisation 
and other technological advances, agricultural research, and extension 


a}. 
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services and other forms of vocational training, so that substantial 
increases in total production have been achieved with a smaller labour 
force. Speakers from Eastern European countries also referred to 
ianpsoved efficiency in agriculture as being of major concern to them 
since large numbers of workers have been drawn into the rapidly expand- 
ing industrial occupations ; particular stress is laid on mechanisation, 
vocational training, and the organisation of producers’ co-operatives. 

As concerns the improvement of living and working conditions—and 
this —- particularly, though not exclusively, to hired workers—the 
generally expressed aim was to bring conditions into line with those 
prevailing in urban occupations. The Austrian Government delegate 
spoke of the scope for protective labour legislation particularly designed 
to meet conditions in agriculture, such as the Agricultural Labour Act 
mag te in his country ; very important too, in the eyes of the workers, 
is the full extension to agriculture of social security benefits and the 
regulation of hours of work.’ Particular emphasis was placed on housing 
and more than one speaker singled out improved rural housing as the 
most valuable means of keeping workers on the land. Several Govern- 
ment delegates spoke of programmes under way in their countries to 
promote better housing by making grants-in-aid and extending loans 
at low rates of interest to workers and employers for the construction 
of rural housing. Attention is also being paid to amenities in the village 
and in the farm home in general, and here rural electrification is of 
major importance. These improvements are of particular interest to 
farm women who perhaps suffer more than men from the inconveniences 
of rural life.* 

But while an improvement in living and working conditions in 
agriculture may be necessary in order to slow down the drift from the 
land, this should not be the only consideration. As the Minister of 
Labour and National Service of Great Britain stated : “ The true reason 
should be that workers in the rural areas have the same right as their 
brothers in the towns to share in the rising standards of living of our 
times.” 

Another line of approach to which frequent reference was made 
was the decentralisation of industries. Not only would decentralisation 
provide wider employment opportunities in rural areas for agricultural 
workers and their families, but at the same time the pressing problems 
associated with urban congestion would be alleviated. In other words, 
industries would move to the land, and workers could stay where they 
are. It was, however, pointed out that such a development should go 
hand in hand, or preferably be preceded by, structural adjustments in 
agriculture, which would enable workers to be released for non-farm 
employment without endangering agricultural production. Increases in 
the size of holdings, consolidation of holdings, rationalisation and 
mechanisation would be called for, and these adjustments take time. 
Also, in order to prepare rural youth for non-farm employment, whether 
in rural or urban areas, there would be every advantage if vocational 


1 At the recent 14th Congress of the International Landworkers’ Federation, in connec 
tion with a discussion of social conditions in agriculture, the regulation of hours of work 
was the subject in which the greatest interest was shown, since it was in the matter of 
hours of work that the agricultural worker felt himself to be at the greatest disadvantage 
compared with industrial workers. 

*A development of great promise in Western Germany is the building of village com 
munity centres where, in addition to meeting rooms, there are such facilities as laundry 
rooms, baths, deep-freeze lockers, and supervised children’s playgrounds, all of great 
interest to rural women. 
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training programmes in agriculture were to include a certain ameunt 
of instruction in non-farm skills. 

There may well be conflicts in connection with the criteria chosen 
for the location of industries. From the point of view of management, 
industries must be sited where economic returns can be assured ; but 
from the point of view of the community, social factors need to be 
considered, too. Some speakers felt that nothing but direct measures 
to arrest the growth of large cities would be sufficient. In any case, 
there would appear to be wide scope for the co-operation of various 
interests-—-government, employers and workers. In Sweden, for example, 
the employers’ federation obtains advice and information from the labour 
market authorities with respect to labour supply. 

The Minister of Social Affairs of Finland described the special situa 
tion existing in his country with respect to the relation between forestry 
and agriculture, Since the logging season corresponds to the “ dead 
season” in agriculture, only a small permanent labour force is main- 
tained in forestry, the bulk of labour requirements being met by agri 
cultural workers who cannot work on their farms during the winter. 
Thus forestry is assured of a labour supply when it is needed, and agri- 
culture benefits from the availability of supplementary employment 
and earnings. 

The discussion pointed to the obvious need for regional and national 
planning, covering both urban and rural areas and embracing all aspects 
of economic and social development, so that neither urban congestion 
nor rural poverty can continue to restrict the full development of the 
national economy. Developing this idea, the Government delegate of 
Belgium said 

What we must provide for is the smooth and efficient development. of 
entire countries or areas. The public authorities, the various regional and 
local authorities, the manufacturers and trade unions must realise the 
immense possibilities open to them; by the co-operation of the geographer, 
the sociologist, the economist, the town-planning expert and the engineer 
they can enjoy all the fruits of technical and scientific progress which this 
century has so liberally bestowed upon us. Personally, | am profoundly 
convinced that while contributing in this way to the improvement of condi 
tions of life and work, it will be possible to avoid the difficulties and hard 
ships that are often the price which the economy exacts for attempts at 
readaptation. The advantages of this course are evident and undeniable 


The question of adjustment to urban conditions is important in 
the more advanced countries, too. As the Government delegate of the 
Netherlands pointed out, the rural worker feels himself to be very 
much a member of the community, but he loses this feeling when he 
moves to the city. The sense of security which belonging to a com- 
munity gives needs to be re-established. Imployers, workers and 
governments all have their role to play. Employers, by providing 
personnel staff and social workers can help the newly arrived worker 
to adjust himself and by promoting works councils can strengthen 
the community spirit among the workers. Workers, by organising 
trade unions, can help themselves not only in relation to the improve 
ment of working conditions but also as regards cultural and social 
activities, such as leisure and recreation, which, with improved tech 
nology and shorter working hours, may become increasingly important 
Governments can do much, for example through improved town plan 
ning leading to the creation of communities within a city, each with 
the necessary amenities and services to foster community spirit 
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The role of the trade unions was stressed by several other speakers. 
Through collective bargaining provision can be made for various social 
services, recreational activities, etc., in the undertaking. Trade unions 
are also active in vocational training programmes, especially training 
on the job in the light of the requirements of improved technology. 
Training in safety and industrial hygiene occupies an important place. 
The trade unions in some cases also assist in solving housing problems 
by granting loans to home builders. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the discussion at the Conference did not follow a systematic 
pattern, but touched rather upon various aspects of the problem accord- 
ing to national experience, from the general trend of the statements 
made and ideas put forward the following main points emerge as a 
desirable aim of a long-term policy of balanced employment. 

There should be in agriculture a skilled and prosperous working 

ypulation of a size commensurate with the needs of production of 
oa and of raw materials for industry ; those not needed in farming 
should, after appropriate training, ensure for industry and the services 
a stable labour force having the skills needed for an expanding economy. 
While, generally speaking, mobility of labour is desirable, the problem 
of rural underemployment should not simply be transferred to the 
urban areas, thus upsetting the employment market there, nor should 
the urban unemployed be expected to be absorbed in agriculture. 

This implies that in the less developed areas, while part of the 
rural population may need to find productive employment in other 
sectors of the economy, until such time as alternative employment 
opportunities actually exist measures should be taken to make it possible 
for people to remain on the land. The control of labour movements 
is seldom successful, and the best way to stop the drift to the city is 
to improve conditions in rural areas. Such measures as reform of the 
agrarian structure, village improvement, the provision of supplementary 
or alternative employment in rural areas through the establishment 
of small-scale industries or public works, and, in general, greater social 
investment in rural areas, would all help to make the attraction of the 
city less powerful. If, at the same time, continuous efforts are made 
to improve agricultural methods, so that incomes in agriculture can be 
increased, the haphazard drift to the city might be halted ; the increased 
purchasing power available in rural areas would result in an expansion 
in the demand for the products of industry, which in turn would create 
a demand for labour in the non-rural sector. The stage would then 
be reached at which a systematic flow of labour out of agriculture would 
be admissible. To make urban migration more orderly, employment 
information programmes and vocational training oa alliage are 
needed to prepare rural workers and their families for urban employ- 
ment and living. Problems of human relations arise, too ; new arrivals 
need to be helped to adjust themselves to their new environment, and 
a variety of measures are called for on the part of governments, employers 
and workers. And almost everywhere there is a need for large-scale 
housing programmes in expanding cities. 

In the more industrialised countries the situation is different and 
other approaches are called for. Here cause for concern is given by 
the volume of the drift from the land to the cities and efforts need to 
be concentrated on improving the productivity of the workers remain- 
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ing in agriculture, so that production can be maintained ; at the same 
time conditions in rural areas should be brought more into line with 
those prevailing in urban areas, so that less workers will be attracted 
to the city. Decentralisation of industries may be a partial answer , 
in any case, there is scope for regional town and country planning to 
ensure the full co-ordination of economic and so ial policies in both 


sectors. 

The issues raised in the discussion of the balance of employment 
between rural and urban areas cover a wide field, but it is evident 
that it is the human aspects of the problem that are most challenging. 
As the Director-General pointed out in his reply to the debat 


This is not solely a matte! of economics, of estimating the most desirable 
proportions of employment, taking account of production, resources and 
development plans, or of organising the movement of persons and prov ding 
various facilities for this purpose No. It is much more than this. It means 
a revolution 1n ¢ ountless individual lives—a ¢ omplete « hange of environment 
with all the disturbance and fear which this can engender in the human 
spirit It means the de line of some communities, the creation of others, 
the growth of new sot ial relations, the crisis of old ones. The problem thus 
touches upon orderly social de. slopment and politi al stability. 


Post-War Studies 
of Family Expenditures 


Family living studies have provided an effective means of social research 
for approximately one hundred years. Their chief characteristic is the study 
of human living conditions and behaviour through observation of individual 
families or households. They must be distinguished on the one hand from 
studies relating to population aggregates (e.g. birth and death rates, the 
level of unemployment, etc.) and on the other from studies of individuals 
in their workplace or other environment. Family living studies vary 
widely as to breadth of subject matter. In recent years it has been urged 
that studies of the widest scope should be undertaken as a means of apprais- 
ing levels of living.’ Most of the studies actually conducted, however, have 
been rather limited in scope and have tended to emphasise sources of family 
income and distribution of family expenditures by type of goods or services 
purchased. Information of the latter type is widely used as a source of 
weights for indices of consumer prices. It is also of value for broad economic 
planning, as a guide to marketing and production projects, and for other 
purposes. 

The present article describes and summarises the findings of a number 
of post-war studies in so far as they deal with family income and expen 
ditures. The term “ studies of family expenditures ” 1s used in the title in 
recognition of the limited sulject matter covered. Altention will be called 
lo important differences in some of the findings obtained in different coun- 
tries, but international comparisons in this field face many hazards and do 
not merit great emphasis. Apparent differences may result simply from 
differences in the social groups covered, in size limits observed in selecting 
households, or in definitions of important categories of expenditures. 
Reminders of the scope and nature of the individual studies will be offered 
/requently in the following pages in order to help avoid misinterpretations 
of the data. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Post-WAR STUDIES 


While family living studies were carried on by some countries even 
during the war (e.g. India, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States), this method of research has received considerably greater 
stimulus in the post-war years. Some countries (e.g. Colombia, France 
and Norway) undertook studies soon after the war ended ; and many, 
chiefly in Europe, organised inquiries in 1947-50. In this period Czecho 
slovakia, the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan started continuing 
programmes of family living studies, which have given a picture of develop 


1 Cf, United Nations : Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards 
and Levels of Living. Report of a Committee of Experts convened by the Secretary-Genera! 
of the United Nations jointly with the International Labour Office and the United Nation 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (New York, 1954). Increased use of 
broad family living studies was also recommended by a Group of Experts on Family Living 
Studies convened by the [.L.0. in 1955, 
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ments in living conditions up to the present date ; several other coun 
tries which undertook their first major post-war Inquiry In 1947-48 have 
subsequently repeated the experience. 

Great impetus was given to household research in 1949 50, when com 
prehensive surveys were launched in India (the Agricultural Labour 
Inquiry and the National Sample Survey) and in the United States 
Important inquiries were also conducted or prepared in those years in 
several European countries, including Finland, France, the Ne therlands, 
Norway and Sweden, and in Ce vlon, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Israel and the 
Philippines. Since 1951 several countries have undertaken household 
Inquiries for the first time since the end of the war. 

Family living studies ar normally undertaken to serve str tly local 
or national objectives. Although certain inte rnational recommendations 
have been made !, great variety Is to he observed in the geographic 
scope of such studies, the soc ial groups referred to, the household com 
position, the definitions of the various categories of expenditure, et 
Some of these differences tend to frustrate international comparisons 
based on household studies 


Scope 


[he studies reviewed in the present arti le may be classified by 
geographic (urban rural) and social scope in the following five main 
groups : 

(1) Comprehensive studies covering all types of households, both 
urban and rural, whatever their size, so ial group and econom« level 

(2) Studies relating to the non-farm population, including both 
urban and rural households but excluding farm households 

(3) Studies relating to the urban population and including house 
holds of all social groups 

(4) Studies relating to the rural population, g nerally restricted to 
farmers or agricultural labourers (ot both) 

(5) Studies relating to industrial workers, or to wage earners OF 
salaried employees (or both), generally in urban areas. 


Che first type of inquiry is typifi d by family living studies in Ceylon, 
India, Sweden and the United Kingdom, which represent the entire 
population of the countries concerned, excluding only persons living 
in institutions (such as hospitals or prisons) and members of the armed 
forces. Inmates of hotels and boarding houses may be ine luded, as in 
India, or excluded as in Ceylon 

The second type of inquiry has been conducted in Canada and the 
Netherlands and (with regard to the non-farm population of European 
origin) in Northern and Southern Rhodesia in Canada the 1947-48 
inquiry was originally designed to mn lude all types of households, but 
difficulties of securing atisfactory records for farmers’ households 
prevented the inclusion of this group in final analysis In the Nether 
lands farmers’ house holds were also excluded from the survey because 
of methodological problems, but families of wage earners in agriculture 
were included 

Comprehensive urban inquires (those of the third type) have been 
conducted in Austria, France, Japan, Panama, Sweden and the United 


Geneva, 1.L.0., 


1 See The Seventh Internati nal Conference of Labour Stati ticians 
1951), Resolution If] (adopted in 194 
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States. Certain differences in the minimum size of the localities covered 
were, however, observed. The 1951 inquiry in France related to Paris 
and to 17 large provincial towns in which the National Statistical 
Institute had field offices. In Japan cities with populations above 
50,000 were covered, while in Panama the investigation was restricted 
to the capital, Panama City. The inquiries conducted in Sweden and the 
United States were more comprehensive and, although conducted on a 
sample basis, were designed to represent the entire urban populations 
of the countries. 

Inquiries of the fourth type have been organised among both farm 
and non farm households in India and Sweden, while inquiries restricted 
to farm households have been conducted in France the kederal Republic 
of Germany and Japan. 

A large number of the inquiries considered (those of the fifth type) 
were restricted to urban wage earners or salaried employees or both, 
particularly when their purpose was the establishment or revision of a 
cost-of-living index. Such studies have been carried out in Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway and 
Portugal, and in Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, E] Salvador and 
Guatemala, 

The coverage of household inquiries is often restricted not only by 
geographic area and social group chosen but also with respect to family 
size and economic level. Surveys covering wage earners and salaried 
employees very commonly exclude households consisting of only one 
person and are sometimes limited to families with two adults and one 
or more children. In the Federal Republic of Germany the family 
budget inquiry that has been carried on continuously since 1949 relates 
to households of industrial workers and civil servants, composed of 
four persons with at least one under 15 years of age, at a medium income 
level, in cities with more than 20,000 inhabitants. In Costa Rica and 
El Salvador detailed restrictions are also observed. 


Household Size and Composition 


Family living conditions can be po ey evaluated only if the size 
and composition of the household are taken into account. On these two 
factors depend the need of the household for food, housing and other 
consumption items, its propensity to save, the adequacy of its educational 
facilities, health services, etc., as well as the influence on its budget of 
the employment situation of its economically active members. 

The family or household is often defined as consisting of persons : 
(a) living under the same roof ; (/) taking meals together ; (c) pooling 
income and sharing expenditures ; or (d) related to each other by blood, 
marriage or adoption. In some cases various combinations of these 
definitions are used. 

The households referred to in this article varied widely in size. 
While the average household studied in Austria, France and Sweden 
consisted of fewer than three persons, in a great many of the countries 
the average was between four and five persons and the studies in Co- 
lombia, Iraq and Viet-Nam covered six or more persons. 

These differences must be viewed, however, in the light of the scope 
of the inquiry and the definition of the household employed. Many 
surveys exclude single-person households, e.g. those in Finland, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Portugal, Switzerland and_ the 
United States. Certain studies, such as those in Colombia and El] Sal- 
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vador, also exclude households of two persons and larger households 
without children. 

General indications of the scope and nature of recent family living 
studies are given in tables I and II. Table I indicates the period covered, 
the scope and the number of households surveyed in 50 studies conducted 
since the war in 34 countries. These are studies that appear in later 
analytical tables in this article or are referred to in the text. In selecting 
studies for inclusion in this list account has been taken not only of the 
size of sample and the comprehensiveness of the study but also of other 
factors, including the desirability of considering studies in different 
yarts of the world and the availability of the results of the study in 
.L.O. files. 


TABLE I. LIST OF STUDIES TO WHICH REFERENCE IS MADE 


Area and category of household | Number 
Country Period 0. = wage earners | of household 
se salaried employees) surveyed 


Africa 
Gold Coast . 1953 | Native we. in Accra 453 
(with wage limit) 
N. Rhodesia 1951 \ European non-farm fam 373 
S. Rhodesia 1950-51 ({ ilies (with income limit) 276! 


America : 
Canada .. 1947-48 # Non-farm families 3,660 
Colombia . 1946 W.e. in Barranquilla 418 
1953 Urban w.e. and se 1,473 

Costa Rica . 1949 W.e. and s.e. in San José 258 

Ecuador . 1950-51 W.e. and s.e. in Quito 100 

El Salvador . 1954 W.e. in San Salvador 300 

Guatemala. 1946 W.e. and s.e. in Guate- | 179 
mala City 

Nicaragua . 1953 Urban and rural families 543 
with 5-7 members 

Panama ... 1952-53 Panama City (all in- | 449 
come groups) 

Puerto Rico. . 1952 Urban and rural we 

United States . 1950 Urban families 12,490 


Asia : 
Ceylon . 1949 Middle-class families 84 
1949.50 Urban w.e 4 
1950-51 Rural families, not on 22,082 
estates 

1952-53 Urban and rural families 970 
India 1945-46 Civil servants, urban 6,198 

and rural 
1950-51 Agricultural labourers 11,004 
1951 Urban and rural families 6,770 
Iraq. 1954 Low-income w.e in 291 

Baghdad 
Israel . 1950-51 Urban w.e 1,004 
Japan. 1954 Urban families 4,200 
1954 Urban and rural 3 

(nutrition survey) 

Philippines 1951 W.e. in Manila ® 
Viet-Nam . 1954 W.e. and s.e. in Saigon 145 


(table continued overicas 
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TABLE I, LIST OF STUDIES TO WHICH REFERENCE IS MADE (concl.) 


| 
| Area and category of household Number 


Country | Period (we. wage earners of households 
salaried employees) surveyed 


Europe : 
Austria . . | 1954-55 Urban families | 7,019 
Belgium. . | 1947-48 W.e. and s.e. 370 
1948-49 W.e. and s.e. | 387 
Denmark ... 1948 | Urban w.e. and s.e. 443 
Finland... 1950-51 Urban w.e. and s.e. 538 
France . . + | 1946-50 Mainly urban w.e. and ‘ 
1951 Urban families 2,579 
1952 Farm families 652 
Germany (F.R.) 1954 Urban w.e. and s.e. (in- 282 
come limit) 
eee 1951-52 Families in towns and 3,000 
villages 
Netherlands . . 1946-50 Urban w.e. and s.e. (in- 200 
come range) } 
1951 Families within income 3,000 
range; farmers excluded 
Norway . . . | 1947-48 Urban w.e. 452 
1951-52 Urban w.e. 100 
| 952 Urban w.e. 203 
Portugal . | 1948-49 W.e. and s.e. in Lisbon 356! 
1950-51 W.e. and s.e. in Oporto 339} 
Saar . - | 1951-52 W.e. and s.e. 102 
Sweden . . | 1948-50 Urban families 619 
1951 # Rural families | 710 
1952? Urban and rural families 573 
Switzerland . . | 1953 W.e. and s.e. 217 
United Kingdom | 1953-54 | Urban and rural ® 12,911 


1 Refers to largest number of families covered in any of various periods of survey 2 Additional 
information relating to foodstuffs was obtained in following year 5 Not available, 4 Number varied 
by city ; total not available. 6 Chief results of survey not yet available when this article was prepared. 


Table II? presents information regarding the average size and 
composition of households covered in 17 studies. At one extreme, it 
will be noted, single-person families account for roughly one-fifth of the 
household members in a number of studies including such households. 
At the other extreme are several studies in which a large proportion of 
the household members were in households of seven or more persons. 
Table II also provides information regarding the average number of 
members per household. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


The general levels of income (or expenditure) of the households 
covered by these studies are not, of course, suitable for international 
comparison. Quite aside from the problem of expressing incomes 


' The studies referred to in tables II to XI are the same as those identified in table 1. 
In some cases, however, the later tables refer to only part of the entire survey. Thus the 
data for the United States presented in table II represent only New York City instead of 
the numerous urban areas of the United States for which separate reports are available. 
In a number of tables the French urban study is represented only by Paris, ete. 
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TABLE Ill. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 


(W.e. = wage earners , 


Ceylon, | Finland, Germany Japan 


1952-53, | 1950-51, Brg 1954 
urban and urban w.e. 4 urban w.e. 
rural and s.e. 


Netherlands 
1951, 
we. 


Income from employment : 
Head of household - 
Other members . 

Total 


Income from business and 
property . 


Social security insur- 
ance benefits. .... . 3.1 


Gifts and assistance. . 2 5.4°| 2.0 


Other income. ..... . 2.9 1.6 


= 
cle 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | 


1 Not available. * Including casual earnings of the husband and wife. § Income from work. 4 Including 
ances and other social benefits ° Gratifications and pensions. % Gifts, inheritances and pensions 10 Including 


measured in various national currencies in an appropriate common unit, 
the households studied differ so much as to defy direct comparison. Nor 
is it possible, except within very narrow limits, to segregate sub-groups of 
housebolds which are comparable from country to country. This is 
because different types of groupings have appeared significant and have 
been adopted by various countries. Thus one country has presented 
its findings classified primarily by geographic region, others by individual 
city, still others by occupation of the head of household, ete. 

An examination of income differences within countries is of some 
interest, however. Studies affording various types of analysis by size 
of community almost invariably disclose higher average incomes in the 
larger communities ; this is perhaps even more generally the case when 
differences in size of family are taken into account, i.e. when incomes 
are expressed on a per person basis. Family incomes quite generally 
increase with size of family, although average income per person declines 
as the size of the family increases. Certain relationships between family 
income and social group are also apparent, as might be expected. 

Data relating to source of income are more readily comparable since 
they can be expressed in terms of percentages. Such data, derived 
from studies in ten countries, are presented in table III. 

The great importance of wages as a source of income in these studies 
is immediately —— from this table. In seven of the ten countries 
income from employment accounted for three-fourths or more of total 
income. In all of these cases the study related to households of wage 
and salary workers. The proportion was smaller in Ceylon, Panama and 
Sweden where the study covered all social groups and (in the case of 
Ceylon and Sweden) extended to rural areas. Income from employment 


582 
| 
| |_| 
| | | 
—' | 624 | 886 | 81.4 
! 11.7 | 40 | 11.6 1 | 
74.83 | 94.1 | 92.6 | 93.0 
1.0 1.0 
1.0 3 | 
| 2.0 | 
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HOUSEHOLD INCOME BY SOURCE 


salaried employees ) 


Panama Sweden, 

1952 1951 

Panama rural 
City non-farm 


Switzerland, 
1953, 


| 
| 
| 


Norway, | 
1951-52, 
urban w.e 


Item 


Income from employment 
90.6? Head of household 
60.8 * / Total 


Income from business and 
property 


Social security and insu 
ance benefits 


3.1 Gifts and assistance 
8.4 Other income 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lotal 


earnings in kind 5 Income from owned busines 6 Income from home work and from assets 7 Family allow 
lottery windfalls, 6.5 per cent. 


by others than the head of the household was generally a minor factor 
but in two cases (Finland and Japan) exceeded 11 per cent. of total 
income. 

Income from business and property was found to be a rather umport 
ant element in Ceylon and Panama, reflecting the broad scope of the 
studies in those countries 

Social insurance and other insurance benefits represented 10 per cent. 
or more of total family income in the Netherlands, the Saar and Sweden 

Gifts and other income elements amounted to as much as one-tenth 
of total income only in Panama and Sweden 


COMPOSITION OF THE FAMILY BUDGE! 


Studies of family expenditures do not always attempt to obtain 
information on incomes, and where they do a comparison between 
income and expenditure may call for a balancing item to offset obvious 
discrepan¢ ies. In theory, however, the difference is represented by a 
net change in assets or liabilities during the period covered by the survey 
Savings or reductions of savings are commonly treated as changes in 
assets or liabilities and are usually not considered in the analysis of 
family expenditures. In the great majority of family studies, to be sure, 
the over-all margin between income and expenditures is small 

Table IV presents information on income (where available) and 
expenditures in national currencies as found in 21 post-war studies in 
18 countries. A percentage analysis of expenditures by major category 
is also presented. Separate information is given for living expense 
insurance outlay, gifts, taxes, and other expenditures. 
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The dominant importance of living expenditures is immediately 
apparent. In no case was this item less than four-fifths of the total and 
in about half the cases it amounted to nine-tenths or more 

Insurance premiums, including social insurance payments, absorbed 
5 per cent. or more of all expenditures in six cases, however. Gifts in 
no case amounted to as much as 5 per cent. Taxes approached or ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent. of the total in five cases. The figures shown, however, 
include only taxes which could be readily identified ; indirect taxes were 
included in the prices of consumption items. Some countries, moreover, 
did not consider income taxes as expenditures but excluded them from 
the study. “ Other”’ disbursements were relatively insignificant in all cases. 

It is important to bear in mind, of course, that the percentages 
presented in table IV are over-all averages, which hide marked deviations 
among individual families. 


LIVING EXPENDITURES 


A further analysis of family expenditures will be more fruitful if 
taxes and certain other expenditures not related to consumption are 
excluded. Identifiable taxes, as has been seen, account for only a small 
part of total expenditures. Moreover, some countries deliberately exclude 
taxes and other non-consumption expenditures from their studies. 

For present purposes, moreover, it seems desirable to omit two other 
classes of expenditure which are only rather indirectly related to the 
families’ current level of consumption, namely gifts and insurance 
contributions. 

Gifts and assistance to persons outside the family are not directly 
related to the consumption level of the household but correspond, like 
taxes, to a transfer of income or wealth between households. Gifts and 
assistance received will increase household income and, in so far as they 
consist of the appropriate categories of goods and services and are 
‘consumed ”, should be considered as consumption expenditures.' To 
include outlay on gifts and assistance, as well as receipts of such items, 
when estimating consumption expenditures for an entire economy 
would involve duplication. 

Insurance contributions represent an outlay for security made with 
the intention of maintaining the consumption level of the family in the 
event of a death, sickness, unemployment, accidents, fire, theft, ete 
or when the earning capacity of the household is reduced by old age 
Certain types of insurance contributions are generally considered as 
savings, and life insurance premiums are brought into the family 
account as an increase in assets. Other types of insurance contributions 
may with advantage be excluded from consumption expenditure to the 
extent that the benefits derived from such insurance schemes do not 
directly affect the current consumption level of the families 

The analysis of expenditures presented in table V, therefore, excludes 
gifts and insurance contributions, as well as taxes and other non-con 
sumption items. In recognition of the fact that these limitations depart 
somewhat from common definitions of consumption expenditures, the 
total is referred to as “ living expenditures ” 

The largest class of living expenditures represents, in most cases, 
food and drink. This was true with respect to 26 of the 30 studies on 


1 It is recognised that as a practical matter the value of minor gifts received is often 
ignored in family living studies 
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which table V is based. In 12 cases the expenditure for food and drink 
constituted more than half of the total and in six cases (Ceylon, El 
Salvador, Gold Coast, Indian agricultural labourers, India urban and 
rural, and Iraq) more than 60 per cent. Only the studies in Canada, the 
United States, and Northern and Southern Rhodesia (European non- 
farm) revealed any group of expenditures larger than food and drink. 

The range in the percentage for food and drink (30.8 to 86.0) is 
indeed broad, but is partly explainable in terms of differences in income 
level or regional location of the countries, or the scope of the particular 
studies. 

A rough inverse relationship between income level and percentage 
of income spent for food has often been observed, and this relationship 
does much to explain the differences noted above. If five of the studies 
listed in table V—namely the studies of farmers or farm workers in 
France, India, and Sweden and the studies of European non-farm 
families in Northern and Southern Rhodesia—whose scope is sharply 
different from the others, are excluded and the remainder grouped 
according to average income per head of the country, the studies in each 
income group show considerable consistency with respect to expenditure 
on food and drink. The results are shown in chart 1. It will be noted 
that in each of the highest income countries the proportion of expendi- 
tures going for food and drink was less than 40 per cent. In the middle 
income group all of the percentages ranged between 41 and 53, except 
in Panama (37). The lowest income countries, on the other hand, 
accounted for all of the percenteges of 60 or higher and only one of the 
percentages below 50. 

Difference in income level alone does not fully explain the variation 
in food expenditures. The greater requirements for heating and clothing 
in the colder countries also play a part. Differences in consumption 
patterns between wage earners families and the general population 
must also be taken into consideration. 

The proportion devoted to shelter also varies considerably between 
countries, Mere than half the studies show a percentage within a range 
of roughly 5 to 10 per cent. 

It should be observed in this connection that methods of computing 
the cost of housing to owner-occupiers differ somewhat from one study 
to another, In some cases rents are the only expenses considered and 
the average for all families, which may include a considerable proportion 
of home-owners’ families, is artificially low, since the cost of owners’ 
housing is reported in “ miscellaneous ” or not at all. In other cases the 
cost of owners’ housing is imputed by estimating the annual rent that 
would have been paid if the house were made available on a tenant's 
lease. Some countries include the cost of interest and upkeep in this 
item. 

Expenditures on fuel and light generally represent 4 to 6 per cent. 
of total living expenditures, while expenditures on clothing range in the 
majority of cases from 10 to 15 per cent. It is significant that some of 
the largest percentages for clothing were found in Canada and countries 
in Northern Europe where the climate and the generally high level of 
living combine to require varied and costly apparel. In some cases the 
“ clothing ” includes bedding. 

The “ miscellaneous” group of living expenditures is the second 
largest of the five groups considered in most countries, and the first 
where food and drink make up less than one-third of the total. Details 
concerning the composition af these groups are given below. 
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TABLE 

Country Period 
Austria . 1954-55 
Canada . . | 1947-48 | 
Ceylon . | 1952-53 | 
Colombia. . . | 1953 | 
Costa Rica 1949 

Ecuador 1950-51 | 
El Salvador 1954 
Finland . . | 1950-51 | 
France . 1951 | 
1952 | 
Germany (F.R.) 1954 
Gold Coast . 1953 
| 
India . 1950-514 
19514 
Iraq 1954 | 
Ireland | 1951-52 | 
Japan 1954 
Netherlands 1951 
Nicaragua. 1953 | 
Norway . | 1951-52 
Panama 1952-53 
Portugal 1948-49 
Puerto Rico 1952 
N. 1951 | 
S. Rhodesia 1950-51 
Saar 1951-52 
Sweden 1951 
1952 
Switzerland 1953 
United States . 1950 


2 Fuel only ; ¢ 


ludes 


V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 


BY MAJOR GROUPS 


Category 
of household 
wage earr.ers 
sa salaried 
employees ) 


Urban 
Non-farm 
Urban and rural 


| Urban w.e. and 


5.¢e, 
W.e. and s.e. in 
San José 


| Woe. in Quito 


in San 
Salvador 

Urban w.e. and 
s.¢. 


| Paris 


Farmers 
Urban w.e. and 
$.e, 
Native w.e. 
Accra 
Agricultural 
labourers 
Urban and rural 
W.e. in Baghdad 
Urban 
Urban w.e. and 
$.e, 
Wage earners 
W.e.in Managua 
Urban w.e. 
Panama City 
W.e. and s.e 
Lisbon 
Wave earners 
European non 
farm 
European non 
farm 
W.e. and s.e, 
Farmers 
Urban and rural 
earners 
New ork 


lec tricity included in rent 
6 Includes servants’ food 


fuel and light 


Food Fuel 
and Shelter and 
drink light 
50.2 5.7 
32.6 11.6 5.5 
64.2 2.1 
53.0' 13.4 3.5 
46.2 7.9) 3. 
56.0 7.5 3.9 
65.7 | 12.1 4.44 
49.7 6.1 3.4 
51.1 4.9) 4.5 
44.4 1.3 3.8 
46.2 9.5 | 5.4 
61.7 5.4 4.7 
86.0 0.8 1.1 
63.9 1.5 6.6 
60.7 9.0 7.3 
40.6 7.51 7.5 
45.5 5.8 5.0 
41.6 8.5 | 6.4 
46.9 9.8 3.3 
40.6 7.8 4.0 
37.1 9.7 4.4 
§2.6 | 11.1 4.6 
55.74 9.65 
37.5% 6.7 3.4 
30.8 15.0 4.0 
48.15 5.3 5.0 
46.3 10.2° 

38.5 | 14.1° 

39.0, 14.7) 53 
[9.21329 27 


3 Excludes expenditure on c« 


Expenditures for Food and Drink 
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EXPENDITURES 


Clothing 
11.9 27.9 
14.2 36.1 
8.1 | 21.9 
12.2 | 17.9 
18.7 | 23.9 
17.6 15.0 
46 13.2 
18.6 | 22.2 
10.5 28.9 
14.6 46.0 
13.5 | 25.3 
12.1 | 16.1 
6.3 5.8 
6.8 | 21.2 
7.2) 15.8 
15.0 | 29.4 
12.5 | 33.1 
14.4 29.1 
21.3 18.7 
17.0 31.6 
13.0 36.8 
10.5 | 21.2 
13.4 | 21.3 
10.9 41.5 
10.1 40.1¢ 
18.0 23.7 
15.2 | 28.3 
13.7 43 
11.1 | 29.9 
12.3 | 38.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 | 
100.0 | 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Inchuck 


Special interest attaches to expenditure for food and drink because 
of the high proportion of total expenditure it represents and because 


of its close association with family well-being. 


The group totals from 


some of the studies presented in table V are therefore analysed by class 
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CHART. 1 PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD AND DRINK AND FOR 
ALL OTHER ITEMS IN 25 COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED BY INCOME PER HEAD 


Percentage of Total Family Living Expenditure 


60 70 80 90 100 


Highest Income . 


Canada 


Sweden 


Switzerland 
United States 


Middle Income : 
Austria 


Colombia 


Costa Rica . 
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France . 
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Lowest Income 


Ceylon . 
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India 
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of food or drink in table VI. Data are available from 21 studies in 19 
countries, 

Attention is called to the inclusion in the group totals of alcoholic 
beverages, which in many countries form an important part of the diet. 
In view of the low nutritional value of many such beverages and the 
difference in national customs relating to their consumption, there would 
be almost equal justification for excluding them, i.e. for classifying them 
as “ miscellaneous ”. For this reason the data are presented separately 
in most cases and can be reclassified by the reader if he desires. 

The differences in food consumption patterns illustrated will be seen 
to be striking. Among agricultural labourers in India 61 per cent. of 
total expenditure was for bread and cereals alone, while among urban 
and rural families generally in India the average percentage was 36, 
Comparable figures reported by other studies showing a large percentage 
for food were : Ceylon 25, El Salvador 21, and the Gold Coast 21. 

The relatively high expenditures for meat and fish in the Gold Coast, 
Portugal and France will be noted ; also the high expenditures for milk, 
milk products and eggs in Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Alcoholic beverages accounted for almost 4 per cent. of total expen- 
diture in France (Paris) and the Gold Coast and more than 3 per cent. 
in Southern Rhodesia (Europeans only) and Switzerland. France, 
with 6 per cent., also ranked highest (except for agricultural labourers 
in India) in expenditures for food and drink consumed outside the home. 
Other high percentages for this item were those of Panama (3.3), El 
Salvador (2.5) and Finland (2.0), 


Miscellaneous Expenditures 


Table VII presents available evidence on the distribution of family 
expenditures within the category “ miscellaneous ”. 

The second and third of the nine groups in this table, furniture 
and equipment and household operation, may be combined with shelter 
and fuel and light into a broad category for housing. The percentages of 
total expenditures resulting from this combination afford, for some 
purposes, a more useful picture than the figure for shelter (or rent) alone, 
presented in table V. The combined categories range from 10 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. 

Other sub-groups in the “ miscellaneous ” category : medical care, 
personal care, education, recreation, transport and tobacco, represent 
in each case relatively small proportions of total living expenditures. 

Expenditures for medical care and educational expenses are obviously 
greatly influenced by the age distribution in the population under survey, 
and also by the availability of free services. In countries where family 
living ules relate exclusively to families with children, the share of 
total national expenditure devoted to education cannot easily be esti 
mated from family living study data, since the families referred to are 
bound to have larger expenses of this type than other groups of con 
sumers. In countries with a free educational system or free medica! 
services, the expenditure on education or medical care reported through 
family living studies does not permit an adequate appreciation to !y 
made of the actual consumption level with regard to these services. 

Percentages devoted to personal care, recreation and transport show 
a considerable variation between countries. To a certain extent this 
variation may be due to differences in classification and in the scope of 
the inquiries rather than to different consumption habits. 
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Expenditures for tobacco and related products ranged up to 3 per 
cent. or more in certain cases, sometimes outclassing such categories 
as medical care, education and recreation. 

The final group, “other”, is quite heterogeneous and may not 
always include exactly the same items in different studies. Expenditures 
on toys, children’s pocket povecwe be jewellery, watches and other personal 
effects, flowers and pets, membership dues paid to trade unions and 
societies are generally included in this group. The percentage was 
particularly high for India due to the allocation of expenses for cere- 
monials (weddings, funerals, etc.) to this group. 


QUANTITIES CONSUMED 


The preceding analysis has dealt with certain financial aspects of 
family living as revealed by the household budget. 

In order to evaluate the actual level of consumption, the volume of 
consumption as expressed by the quantities consumed over a period 
of time must also be examined. 

Such data are not often provided by household inquiries relating 
chiefly to the economic aspects of living and, when they are, are generally 
restricted to the consumption of food. 

Even where data on quantities are obtained, the quantities recorded 
are generally quantities purchased during the period of the survey rather 
than actually cuieunel In order to arrive at a correct estimate of 
quantities consumed allowance should properly be made for the con- 
sumption or accumulation of stocks, and for the use of home-produced 

oods and services, as well as for waste in preparing purchased and 
ome-produced foods. 

The consumption of home-produced goods and services is particularly 
important in non-monetary economies, but may be quite significant in 
farmers’ households in monetary economies. This factor retains less 
importance, however, for wage earners and salaried employees in urban 
areas, and changes in stocks may also be less important for such groups. 

Table VIII presents estimates of consumption per head of 12 import- 
and foods, based on ten studies in nine different countries. For the 
convenience of the reader all quantities have been converted to common 
units of measurement and expressed in terms of consumption per year. 
Figures presented in the original source on a “ per household ” basis have 
been divided by the average number of persons in the household to 
yield ead.! 

Table VIII reveals many differences in quantities and patterns 
of food consumption. It may be noted at once that some countries, 
such as Canada, which incur a low proportion of total expenditures 
for food (as indicated by table V) nevertheless enjoy high consumption 
head of essential foods as compared with other countries. (See 

hart 2.) 
The highest levels of meat consumption were reported in Canada and 


! Alternatively, the volume of consumption could have been expressed in terms of 
quantities consumed (or purchased) per consumption unit, counting the adult male as a 
unit and each other household member as a fraction of this unit. There are, however, 
numerous complications involved in this procedure, which requires information concerning 
the age distribution for each group of households and the utilisation of a uniform scale of 
consumption units. The choice of scales depends on the purpose for which the comparison 
is made ; international agreement has not been reached regarding a standard scale suitable 
for all purposes. 
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CHART 2. ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF SPECIFIED FOODS, 
REPORTED FOR NON-FARM OR URBAN AREAS IN SIX COUNTRIES 


(We. wage earner ; salaried employees ) 


(1954) 


urban w.e. and s.e. 
(1951-52) 


g 


Consumption per 


head per year 
Canada (1947-48) 


“inland (1950-51 
Ireland 


Germany 


8 


Bread and flour (kg.) 


Potatoes (kg.) 


Meat (kg.) 


Milk (litres) 


Eggs (units ') . 


Fish (kg.) 


Sugar (kg.) 


1 Norway: 8.07 kg 
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France. Norwegian wage earners consumed only modest amounts 
of meat, but much fish. Milk consumption was highest in Finland 
(188 litres) and Norway (186 litres). The prominence of rice in the diet 
is reflected by the studies in Ceylon and El Salvador. 

Significant differences in consumption per head of certain foods by 
economic and social grouping and by size of family are revealed in 
table IX, which is based on the studies in Ireland, Norway, Switzerland 
and France. 

Three studies show differences by income level, and in all cases the 
consumption of bread per head will be seen to have varied little according 
to income. Milk and beef consumption in Ireland and beef consumption 
in Norway increased appreciably with income level, but milk consump 
tion in Norway dropped regularly as income rose. Consumption per 
head in Switzerland moved somewhat erratically but showed no pro- 
nounced relationship to income level. 

Paris householders, when classified by social status of the head of the 
household, also reported marked differences in consumption per head. 
Bread consumption was lowest for families of skilled and professional 
workers and highest for those of salaried employees and service workers. 


TABLE IX. INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMPTION PER PERSON IN DIFFERENT 
CATEGORIES OF HOUSEHOLDS 


A. Households Grouped by Income Level 


Relative quantity 
consumed per person 


(Average for al) 
Country 4 ategory of usehold 
yuntry and category housel households — 100) 


Milk | Beef 


Iveland (1951-52, urban) 
Income per person 
Under 30s per week 
30s. to 50s per week 
50s. to 80s. per week 
80s. and over per week 
Average 


Norway (1951-52, urban wage earners) ! 


Income per consumption unit 

Kr. 1,800 to 2,529 per year 

Kr. 2.530 to 3,559 per year 

Kr. 3.560 to 4.999 per year 

Kr. 5,000 to 8,700 per year 
Average 


Switzerland (1953, wage earners and salaried 
employees ) 
Income per household 
Under 8,500 frs per year 
8 500 to 10,000 & 
10,000 to 11,500 fr 
11,500 to 13,000 frs 
Average 


1 Index numbers based on consumption per consumption un 
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101 112 119 
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100 100 100 
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95 100 | 93 
109 92 124 | 
100 100 100 
; 105 101 104 
107 95 106 
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TABLE IX. INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMPTION PER PERSON IN DIFFERENT 
CATEGORIES OF HOUSEHOLDS (concl.) 


B. Households by Social Group 


Relative quantity consumed 
| per person 
Country and category of household (Average for all households — 100) 


Bread | Milk Beef | Wine 


France (1951, Paris) : 
Owners and managers. . . ines de 103 109 
Directors and professional workers . . 107 68 

aried employees | 119 | 118 


ee 116 | 133 
Without occupation. ........./| | 87 | 81 
Average. . . | 100 


100 


Iveland (1951-52, urban) 
Employers, managers and professional | 
Salaried employees ..........{ 89 
Skilled wage earners | 104 
Unskilled and semi- skilled wage earners | 110 91 
Farmers and not gainfully employed . . | 106 91 
Average A 100 100 


C. Households by Size and Composition 


| 
Relative quantity consumed 

} per person 
Country and category of household (Average for all households ~ 100) 


Bread | Milk Beet | Wine 


France (1951, Paris) 


Single persons 

2 adults . 

3 adults . 

2 adults and 1 child 

2 adults and 2 children 


Ireland (1951-52, urban) 


1 to 2 persons 
3 to 4 persons 
5 to 6 persons ; 
7 and more persons . 


Norway (1951-52, urban wage earners) 
2 adults . : 
2 adults and 1 child 
2 adults and 2 children 
2 adults and 3 or more children 


Average . 


Average . 


Average . 


131 
123 
131 
94 
71 
100 


129 
116 
99 
75 
100 


183 
102 
95 
79 
100 


82 
146 

| 132 
| 90 
| 68 
100 
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Beef consumption was also highest for these latter groups. Service 
workers’ families also consumed the most wine, while the families of 
skilled and professional workers consumed the least. 

In Ireland the families of employers and managers consumed the 
least bread per head but the most milk and beef. 

The results of the three studies which show consumption per head 
by size and type of family clearly demonstrate the lower average con- 
sumption by children ; not surprisingly this is most striking in the case 
of beef. Consumption of single persons in Paris is high for all items 
shown except wine. 


Consumption of Items Other Than Food 


The quantity consumed of items other than food is difficult to estab- 
lish through family living studies because of the wide diversity of such 
items and the lack of standardisation in the units in which they are sold. 
Expenditure data do not throw much light on the volume of consump- 
tion because the amount of the expenditure depends on the price per 
unit as well as on the quantity purchased, 

Information of a rather rough nature may however be derived 
from the percentage of all households that report any expenditure on a 
given item or group of items. Such figures indicate to what extent 
households buy none at all of certain items ; obviously much dep nds 
on the length of the survey period, the nature of the items and the 
frequency with which these are commonly purchased. 

Table X shows percentages of this type for Canada, Colombia and 


TABLE X. ANALYSIS OF CONSUMPTION OF ITEMS OTHER THAN FOOD: 
PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS REPORTING ANY EXPENDITURE ON 
SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Restaurant meals 

Coal . 

Wood 

Electricity 

Tele pl one 

Laundry sent out 

Household help 

Furniture 

Beer 

Other alcoholic drink 
Cigarettes 

Medical care (doctors’ services 
Books 

Newspapers 

Cinema 
Automobile purchase 
Automobile operation 


| 
| 


1 Food consumed om home 2? Keds, cots and pa rent furniture, 
4 Factory made 6 ing school books and technical books ' nl other publications 
7 Adults * All types of recreation 


| Canada Panama Colombia | 
Iter 1947.48 (1952-53) 194 } 
non farm Panama Cit Barranquilla 
| | 
16 248 96 
| 40 59 
| 76 93 62 
42 23 
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10 44 38 | 
18 1# 4 
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Panama for a number of selected items. It should be observed that 
figures for Colombia are based on a survey period of one month and are 
not strictly comparable with figures for the other two countries, where 
the survey extended over a whole year. 


HomME PRODUCTION 


Where significant amounts of consumption items are produced 
by the household itself it is important to take such products into account 
in estimating expenditures or quantities consumed. This point is parti- 
cularly important in surveys of farm families, which usually produce a 
conidhanline proportion of the goods they consume. 

According to the findings of the French farm survey the imputed value 
of home produce represented 47 per cent. of total expenditures for food 
and drink in these households, while purchases represented 53 per cent. 
The percentage varied considerably among different foodstuffs as may be 
seen from table XI, which also gives corresponding data for India and 
Sweden. The studies on which this table is feaed showed home produc- 


TABLE XI, PROPORTION OF SELECTED CONSUMPTION ITEMS 
PRODUCED AT HOME 


(Imputed value of home production as a percentage of the value 
of total consumption) 


| France (1952)| India (1951) 1 | Sweden (1951) 


Item ] 


Farmers Rural Urban Rural, Rural, 


farm non farm 


22.0 | 64.8 22.4 3.2%; 6.03 | 
Pulses . | 60.9 23.3 
Potatoes 3.0 | 76.8 
Vegetables . 33.8 | 3.7 27.44 
Fruits . 
Beef 
Pork 
Poultry 5 | 
Fish, fresh... 7 | 149 
6.3 
Refreshments 
Spices, salt, sugar 
Wine 


6.07| 31.1 | 83 


35.0 11.9 23.95 
31.07 


20.3 


All food . 
Fuel and light 
Tobacco 
Intoxicants 

All ttems 


1 Data show imputed value of total consumption in kind to total value of items consumed, including 
those received in kind. 2 Flour. § Includes macaroni. 4 Fresh vegetables only 6 Fresh fruits only. 
*Viande, Meat, eggs and fish. % Charcuterie (pork, sausages, etc.). Including game 10 Milk 
and milk products 


| | 16.9 | 40.7 | 18.2 | 
ea | 77.7 | 36.2 
21.4 0.0 
| 43.19 | 19.4 | 

| | | | 
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tion to be most important with respect to milk, potatoes, poultry and 
eggs and, in India, cereals and pulses. 

Figures for urban households in India and for non-farm households 
in rural areas of Sweden reveal that home produce supplies a far from 
insignificant part of total consumption for households other than 
farmers’. 

In India the national sample survey provides information on the 
part represented by home produce for food and drink, fuel and light, 
tobacco and intoxicants, and gives a figure for total consumption on the 
assumption that consumption items other than these were all purchased 
According to the estimate, 43 per cent. of family consumption in rural 
areas and 11 per cent. of family consumption in urban areas were 
provided by home production. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Training for Industrial Trades in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 


Training facilities for industrial trades have been largely recast in 
the Federal Republic of Germany since the end of the Second World 
War. In a book published in 1955 ! the General Secretary of the Indus- 
trial Training Centre (Arbeitsstelle fiir betriebliche Berufsaushildung), 
Erwin Krause, describes the basic lessons of the past and applies them 
to the immediate and long-term aims of his country’s training policy. 

In his view the most satisfactory approach is to give priority to 
in-plant training. Skill and knowledge are communicated directly to 
the pupil, who is given a thorough grounding in his future trade as well 
as a clear idea of the kind of life and work that lies ahead of him. In 
addition, he very soon begins to feel that he is doing a useful and pro- 
ductive job. 

The book opens with a brief account of the private and semi-public 
institutions that exerted a major influence on training policy between 
1908 and 1953. (It was in 1953 that the Industrial Training Centre 
assumed over-all responsibility, under the Federation of German 
Industries (Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie) and the Federal 
Association of German Employers’ Federations (Bundesvereinigung der 
Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande ).) 

The position in Germany immediately after the war was little short 
of chaotic, partly owing to the arbitrary curtailment of apprentice 
training on the eve of war and partly owing to the many new skills 
demanded by the special circumstances of war production. An essential 
feature of industrial training in Germany was the clear distinction made 
between “ apprenticed trades ” or Lehrberufe and “ semi-skilled trades ” 
or Anlernberufe. The responsible authorities accordingly resolved to 
assign all trades to one or o. her of these categories, amalgamate certain 
occupations to form a single comprehensive trade (e.g. moulder-caster) 
and to reclassify as semi-skilled certain others that had risen to undue 
prominence. All of this involved defining the different skills required 
of workers in a given trade as accurately as possible, and these skills, 
in their turn, depended on the standards set in training courses and on 
the time allotted to acquire them. 

General criteria were established and applied. In the process the 
authorities came to have a clearer picture of the problem as a whole ; 
even so, the author admits that no completely objective definitions have 


1 Krause, Erwin. Grundlagen der betrieblichen Berufsaushildung und Beru/sersiehung 
des Facharbeiter-Nachwuchses der Industrie, Stuttgart, Konradin-Verlag Robert Kohl 
hammer, 1955. 166 pp 
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yet been framed to enable the period of apprenticeship to be fixed 
systematically. 

One positive result of the criteria adopted, however, was that a 
classified list of apprenticed and semi-skilled trades was published in 
1948. This meant that arrangements could be made for training 
descriptions were issued for each trade, standards fixed for passing-out 
examinations and indications given of the personal capacities and apti 
tudes required of applicants (and also of any disqualifying factors). 
In addition, detailed programmes were drawn up for the guidance of 
those responsible for training. 

In the course of this preliminary work, in which he was associated, 
the author made a detailed study of in-plant apprenticeship arrange 
ments in four metal-working trades (mechanic, tool-maker, precision 
mechanic and turner). In his view all training arrangements should be 
based on a carefully prepared plan, showing for each trade the exact 
sequence in which the various skills should be acquired and the average 
amount of time to be assigned to each. In practice this plan takes the 
form of a graph, one axis being calibrated in weeks and months and the 
other showing the graduated phases of training. It thus indicates the 
movement of a given person or group from one job or phase of training 
to another and affords a very useful guide to training officers and 
apprentices alike. 

fhe author also comments at some length on the organisation and 
working of apprentice workshops (LeArwerkstdtten) ; these are separate 
premises exclusively reserved by an industrial undertaking for the 
training of apprentices. Their main value lies in the fact that they can 
be used to give apprentices a thorough, methodical and systematic 
grounding in their trades without any of the hazards encountered in an 
actual production shop. Experience has shown that apprentices so 
trained obtain the highest marks in their passing-out examinations. 
The author gives details of how these workshops are constructed, 
fitted out, equipped and serviced, and states that 65,000 apprentices 
and semi-skilled workers (or one-third of the total number of trainees) 
are given instruction in premises of this kind, Over 1,000 workshops 
are now in service ; they have a total capacity of 43,000 places and are 
staffed by 3,500 instructors. Most of them can accommodate between 
20 and 60 persons, but 12 of the larger ones have a capacity of between 
251 and 450. The usual period of training is 12, 18 or 24 months, 

In medium-sized and small-scale undertakings an ‘' apprentice 
training corner” is substituted for a workshop. This “ corner” 1s in 
fact part of a production shop, but is specially set aside for a number 
of apprentices (not more than eight or ten), who are supervised by an 
instructor. A final possibility is the individual training bench ; this ts 
found in certain small-scale undertakings and is used by one or two 
apprentices. While admittedly less specialised than a full-scale workshop, 
it can, if properly equipped, be just as satisfactory for training purposes. 

The author is not in favour of giving apprentices productive jobs 
at once ; he stresses that nothing should be improvised or left to chance 
and that all apprentices should first be given what he calls a “ basi 
course ” (Grundlehrgang). Although he uses the word “ course" (Lehr 
gang) for want of a better word, what he has in mind are not so much 
lectures or discussions as graded exercises of increasing difficulty based 
on teaching methods as applied to industry. Each exercise is covered 
in a special leaflet, containing a drawing of the job or operation done, 
an explanation of the technical principles involved, a list of tools and 
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stage-by-stage instructions. In themselves, however, neither the 
choice and sequence of the exercises nor the carefully prepared explana- 
torv leaflets are enough to guarantee success ; supervisors must still 
show intelligence and flexibility and the method itself must be adapted to 
conditions in the undertaking and the capacities of individual appren- 
tices. 

This practical method of training obviously needs to be supple- 
mented by a certain amount of systematic instruction in the technical 
background to the trade. Little of this instruction was available before 
the war, but greater emphasis is being laid upon it now, and one of the 
Centre’s jobs is the preparation of technical guides and manuals. 

This concentration on technical instruction during the basic course 
does not, however, mean that the apprentices do no productive work 
at all. If done under proper supervision, work of this kind is justifiable 
not only because it represents a material contribution towards the 
output of the undertaking but also because it gives apprentices a second 
interest. The choice and execution of such work should be a major 
responsibility of training officers. 

The author emphasises the value of practical interim examinations 
(Zwischenlehrarbeiten), These are not as yet a very common feature of 
apprenticeship in Germany but they do provide a very useful indication 
of the progress that apprentices have made. 

The basic course should last at least one year, after which the appren- 
tice may or may not be ready for transfer to a production shop, depending 
on the type of undertaking and also on his trade. In any event this 
second phase of his apprenticeship presents a number of administrative 
“eS me In many undertakings the actual production work is so 
1ighly specialised that it is difficult to find a job where the apprentice 
can acquire new knowledge. Another difficulty is that all apprentices 
take one day off each week to follow extension courses at a vocational 
school, The author quotes a number of solutions that have been devised 
to overcome these difficulties. 

The systematic method of apprentice training outlined by the author 
is based on scientific principles of teaching and psychology, as applied 
to work in industry. In fact little scientific research has as yet been done 
into the teaching aspects of apprentice training. Such facts as are 
available have not been adequately publicised, basic books are rare 
and worthwhile articles are scattered over a large number of different 
— Nor is it a subject in which many university appointments 
ave been made. Even so, a few trends can already be discerned. The 
traditional authoritarian approach should give place to a method 
whereby the trainee is encouraged to imitate the example set by the 
instructor, Such a method obviously increases the instructor's burden 
of responsibility, since it implies an educative function in addition to 
the mere communication of knowledge. 

The author summarises his conception of the art of teaching in the 
light of these theories. He subdivides the teaching process into de- 
monstration and explanation on the part of the instructor, followed by 
assimilation, performance and repetition on the part of the apprentice. 
He draws a brief parallel between his own ideas of teaching and those 
behind the T.W.1. system and the Carrard system in Switzerland, 
concluding that there are very many points of contact. 

Krause’s views are fully confirmed and even taken a stage further 
in an article by a Bochum industrialist, Gustav Mdéllenberg. In this 
article, which appears in a book on the relationship between educational 
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establishments and the national economy ', Méllenberg emphasises that 
the practice in the Federal Republic of Germany ditters from that 
followed in the United States and France, inasmuch as the main 
emphasis is placed on in-plant training, which is considered to be the 
only form of training capable of adapting itself to the rapid progress of 
industrial technology. 

Mollenberg also advances a further argument in favour of this 
system. A young man, he reasons, wishes to be taken seriously and an 
industrial environment is more likely than a school to satisfy his needs 
and give him a chance of developing his personality. This, of course, 
implies that the head of the undertaking will be fully aware of his 
responsibilities, choose the right departmental chiefs, foremen, charge 
hands and skilled workers to act as the apprentice’s instructors and 
make them realise the educational importance of their work. In addition, 
he will have to follow the undertaking’s progress in the training field 
so that instructors and apprentices alike feel encouraged in their efforts. 
Like Krause, Méllenberg considers that vocational training and general 
education are inseparably linked and his conception of apprenticeship 
is a great deal broader than the mere exchange of services that articles 
of apprenticeship require. Apprentice training 1s not merely an arrange 
ment whereby an undertaking assures itself of a steady flow of young 
skilled workers ; it is in fact a service to the community at large. In 
prac tice, moreover, many German unde rtakings train more apprentices 
than they actually require. The author recognises that the extension 
courses given at vocational schools are a useful supplement to the 
theoretical and practical instruction given in the undertaking. In his 
view these schools might make a further contribution by setting up 
instructors’ courses for the benefit of medium and small-scale under 
takings, which are unable to arrange courses of their own, 

It is interesting to compare these two German books with the im 
pressions and comments rec orded at the end of a British report * prepared 
by a group composed of representatives of management, trade unions 
and educational circles which visited the Federal Republi of Gyermany 
in the spring of 1955 under the sponsorship of the Council of the Birming 
ham Productivity Association. The members of this group were im 
pressed by the ample facilities for in plant training and particularly 
by the 1,000 odd apprentice workshops operated by large undertakings 
and the many “apprentice training corners” set aside by smaller 
undertakings. The report notes that employers spare no money in 
installing and equipping these facilities and often say that they regard 
it as “ an honour and a privilege ” to participate in the system. Further 
factors are the importance and prestige attaching to a skilled vocation, 
not to mention the sacrifices that parents are prepared to make to enable 
their sons and daughters to follow an apprenticeship. 

In their report the British experts also stress the scale on vhich 
co-operation, goodwill and voluntary service are ace orded by individual 
and organised bodies in the administration of the system, as well as the 
role of the Government as an approving, but not as a controlling, body. 


1 MOLLENBERG, av. “ Wirtschafts- und Berufserziehung: Die \ ntwortung des 
Unternehmers in der Berufsausbildung"’, in 
Wirtschaft und Schule. Lebendige Wirtschaft’ series, No, 3. Darmeti W. Leske 
Verlag, 1954. 208 pp. DM 6.80 

2 BirmiIncuam Propuctivity Association. Gaming Skill... . A Report of an Invests 
gation into the Training of Industrial Apprentices in Western Germany HKirmingham, 
1955 57 pp 7s. 6d 
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The only feature that surprised the British experts was the large 
number of young men stating that they were satisfied to remain as 
skilled workers on completing their apprenticeship. The experts were 
not convinced that the limited prospects of promotion to foremanship 
and the even rarer prospects of attaining a management post—would 
continue to be a permanent feature of the German social structure in 
industry. 

To round off this comparative survey it may be interesting to note 
the findings of a group of German experts (one of whom was Erwin 
Krause) who visited the United States in the spring of 1955. The report 
of this group! ends with a brief summary of findings and makes a 
number of comparisons. The German experts were particularly struck 
by the high school-leaving age in the United States and felt that this 
— an argument in support of the powerful movement in the 

‘ederal Republic at the present time in favour of a ninth year of com- 
pulsory school attendance. They were also surprised by the flexibility 
of teaching programmes and the fact that pupils were at liberty at any 
time to change from one course of study to another. This contrasted 
with the rigidity of the German teaching system. In their observations 
on vocational training facilities as such the experts showed a great 
interest for all forms of practical in-plant training coupled with theo- 
retical classroom work. The “ co-operative system ” (in which periods 
of in-plant training alternate with periods in schools) was regarded as an 
extremely interesting venture, confirming them in their view that the 
secret ae successful training programme lay in maintaining close 
co-operation between factory and school. 

hey also derived a great deal of valuable information from their 


study of United States apprenticeship facilities. They note, however, 
that the two countries have a different approach to the early months of 
training. In the United States the customary method is to bring the 
young apprentice into rapid contact with production work, whereas in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, as was noted earlier, the main empha- 
sis is on the basic course. 


M. JACCARD. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Some Aspects of the European Energy Problem. Suggestions for Collective 
Action. Report prepared for the O.E.E.C. by Mr. Louis ARMAND, 
Chairman of the Board of the S.N.C.F. Paris, 1955. 61 pp. $1; 6s. ; 
300 francs. 


This report is concerned with all forms of energy including coal, elec 
tricity, oil and nuclear energy, and contains a detailed statement of the 
extent to which each form of energy is used in each O.E.E.C, country and 
in the United States, 


ZENTRALSTELLE ZUR ERFORSCHUNG UND FORDERUNG DER BerurserzienuNG. Merk- 
male der amerikanischen Berufsaushtldung und Berufserziehung. Verglewchende Betrachtungen 
tiber Formen des beruflichen Bildungsgeschehens in den USA und in Deutschland. Bieleteld, 
W. Bertelsmann Verlag K.G, 1955. 103 pp. 
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[he report makes a distinction between the consumption of energy fot 
productive and non-productive uses Che productive use of energy, according 
to the author, serves to increase wealth by producing and processing metals 
mechanising agriculture, manufacturing chemicals, providing transport and 
similar activities. Non-productive uses of energy are, on the other hand, 
devoted to immediate consumption in heating lighting, cooking, travelling, 
et The report recommends a rate structure that would encourage the 
productive use of power. 

The report calls attention to the relative cost of transporting power 
“ Despite the progress made with high tension lines, it is still only convenient 
to distribute electricity within a radius of about 500 kilometres, the outside 
limit being approximately 1,000 kilometres at the present stage of technique 
it should be noted incidentally that the cost of transmitting thermal powei 
rises steeply to exceed the cost of transporting the equivalent amount of coal 
by rail or waterway. The increase in the price of coal represented by trans 
port and distribution costs is substantial and may amount to 30 or 40 per 
cent. of the price to the consumer The liquid state of oil, which was a 
heavy handicap in the days of drums and barrels, has, with the advance of 
technique, become an advantage It can now be transported easily over 
long distances by pipe-line or tanker ; in terms of calories transport of oil 
is now cheaper than for any other form of energy. As in the case of gas 
transport can be effected practi ally without loss or, at any rate, with much 
less loss than in the case of electrical power.” The high costs of transporting 
electrical power are partly responsible for the relatively small volume of 
international power exchange that has developed in Europe 

Against the background of demand and costs of different kinds of energy 
the author then considers the future prospects for atomic energy crude oul 
natural gas, manufactured gas, electricity and coal, He takes an optimist 
view of the prospects for atomic energy. The potential energy in deposits of 
uranium and thorium is claimed to be higher than in estimated reserves of 
coal. The cost of atomic energy is now estimated at sixpence per kilowatt 
hour, a figure lower than the actual average cost of thermal power in the 
United Kingdom, but not less than the cost in a modern power station It 
is expected, however, that costs of atomic energy will decline further as more 
technical progress is made. Because the costs of transporting nuclear 
materials are negligible, one of the most important aspects of atomic energy 
is that it enables power to be located where it is needed, rather than where 
resources are available. “ There is no need to go in great detail into the 
economic revolution which may ensue, especially in countries which are 
underdeveloped owing to the lack of power supplies. In these countnes 
power is comparatively dear and nuc lear energy would be competitive from 
the very start. It is paradox al that the only countries capable of making 
the plant required are those which became highly industrialised because the 
traditional sources of energy were abundant. This must be put forward as 
yet another argument in favour of useful co-operation between the rich and 
the underdeveloped countries, e.g. Europe and Africa. The latter continent 
can always endow Europe with wealth in the shape of uranium ore.” 

With respect to other sources of energy the author is parti ularly opti 
mistic on the prospects for natural gas and suggests more international 
co-operation in this field Besides international pipelines there are possi 
bilities for shipping natural gas to Europe from the Middle East and other 
areas by a process for liquefying the gas and transporting it in spec ially 
constructed vessels. Some hydro-electric schemes may have to be abandoned 
in view of the cheaper possibilities in atomic energy. The advent of atomu 
energy should also result in changes in policy in the coal industry. “ The 
mining companies’ traditional policy has been hitherto dominated by the 
determination to exploit deposits rationally with a view to the maximum 
possible output, while at the same time nursing the reserves It seems as if 
the moment may now have come to adopt an ‘ extensive’ policy under 
which some degree of waste would be acceptable provided costs were kept 
down.” In this way the cost of producing coal could be reduced until it 
was to some extent supplanted by atomic energy 
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COLLIARD, Claude-Albert, Institutions internationales. Paris, Librairie 
Dalloz, 1956. 526 pp. 


CoRDERO TorrES, José Maria (compiled and annotated by). Textos bdsicos 
de la organizacion internacional. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 


1955. 406 pp. 125 pesetas. 


DeBENHAM, Frank. Nyasaland, the Land of the Lake. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1955. xi+ 239 pp. 25s. 


Gricoire, Roger, in collaboration with Mme. R. Grécotre. Administrations 
nationales et organisations internationales. Les probleémes administratifs 
qui se posent aux nouveaux Etats du fait de leur participation a l’Orga- 
nisation des Nations Unies et aux institutions spécialisées. Paris, 
U.N.E.S.C.O, ; Brussels, Institut international des sciences administra 
tives, 1956. 88 pp. 


Kapesa, M. Kevexpan, C. ®., A. C., UW. Teopua 
2ocyOapcmea u npaea. Moscow, 
nutepatypbi, 1955. 460 pp. 10.50 roubles. 

The theory of State and law, by M. P. Kareva, S. F. Kechekian, A. S. 

Fedoseyev, G. I, Fedkin. 


Kaui, N. N. India and the International Labour Organisation. Foreword 
by Gulzarilal Nanna. Delhi, Metropolitan Book Co, (Private) Ltd., 
1956. iii +128 pp. 5 rupees. 


Osterreicuiscne Lica DIE VEREINTEN NATIONEN. 10 Jahre Vereinte 

Nationen, 1945-1955. Vienna, 1955, 236 pp. 

This book gives a vivid account of the first ten years of the United 
Nations and of the work of the specialised agencies, including those, like 
the I.L.O., which existed before the Second World War. Many photographs 
and charts complement the description of the way in which the United 
Nations family operates to better the lot of mankind. 

The first part is devoted to the United Nations proper and not only 
describes the structure and aims of the Organisation but gives the back 
ground leading up to the decision to establish such a body and indicates 
some of the practical measures which it has taken as well as the concrete 
results which it has achieved in its efforts to safeguard world peace 

The sections of the volume devoted to the various bodies working 
in relation with the United Nations, i.e. the Specialised Agencies, the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Kefugees, the Technical Assistance 
Board, the Economic Commission for Europe, etc., have been written by 
the executive heads of those bodies. 

A chapter devoted to the peaceful uses of atomic energy reproduces, 
in German, the speech made to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1953 by President Eisenhower and contains an account of the Interna 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (Geneva, August 
1955), which was the result of President Eisenhower's initiative. 

The volume concludes with an account of the part played by Austria 
in the United Nations family of organisations. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE CoUNCIL OF MINiIstTERS, Italy. Jtaly Today. General 
editor: Gastone Silvano Spinetti. English version supervised by 
Sam Paul Diet, Rome, 1955. 236 pp. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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but he points to the definite limitations to what can be achieved by auto 
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sudden change. He considers that the most important problems raised by 
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production 
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Satter, Lord James Arthur, assisted by S. W. Payton. The Development 
of Ivaq. A Plan of Action. Baghdad, Iraq Development Board, 1955. 
252 pp. 

Lord Salter was appointed to give advice on the timing and balance 
of the different projects of the Iraq Development Board, and their co- 
ordination with action by other authorities, having regard to the impact 
of each undertaking upon the others and upon the general economy of 
the country. There is much in this report which is of interest to other 
countries besides Iraq, particularly those that have money and water and 
irrigable ped lands. 

Among Lord Salter’s conclusions are the following: drainage should 
take precedence over new irrigation ; before new settlement is undertaken 
all the requisite preparatory work should be completed; the greater part 
of the development of Iraq must be in the form of an increase of agricultural 
production ; greatly improved and extended means of transport are indis- 
pensable to successful development ; the selection of new industries (other 
than those on which action has already been taken) should wait for the result 
of the industrial survey now in progress; preference should be given to 
industries using domestic materials and assured of a domestic market ; 
private enterprise should be encouraged in preference to government owner- 
ship and management ; housing financed by the Board should be on a 
much larger scale ; the Ministry of Health should be brought into active 
co-operation with the Board and the Irrigation Department to ensure 
that due precautions are taken against water schemes, increasing the danger 
of bilharzia and malaria ; the Board should assist vocational training through 
technical colleges and otherwise (e.g. training on the job) ; the Board should 
appoint a highly qualified economist with the duties, inter alia, of main- 
taining an up-to-date and constantly revised “ manpower and materials 
budget " and advising the Board of any practicable modification of the 
timing and location of projects which would reduce the danger of serious 
shortage of men or materials; careful consideration should be given in 
making allocations to the need for securing a just geographical distribution 


of the Board’s resources and obtaining quick and visible benefits 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
77 countries are members, Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independent! o that all points of view find full 
expression 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house It 4 taffed by 
experts drawn from many different countrie whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation, It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countrie 


Ihe Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendation lhese are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion \s a two-thirds majority of the Con 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to ¢ 


On the operational side the 1.L.0. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy or this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the vorld held office lich serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes Phe 1.1.0. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conference 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meeting 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 


for which the International Labour Organisation was created —the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 


Tel. 32 62 00 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
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Souza Monteiro, 
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Canada: Mr. V. ©. Pueran, 2nd floor, 95 Rideau 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa” ; 
Tel. CE 3-9182). 


France: Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
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Japan: Mr. Y. Sakurat, c/o Chuo Rodo Kaikan, 
6-gochi, Shiba-Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo (“ Inter- 
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United States : Mr. 
Street, N.W., Washington 
Washington”; Tel. District 
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Australia Mr. lan G. SuHarr, Department of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“Sharp Co 
labour Melbourne "; Tel. MF 8482) 
Austria: Dr. Josef Hammer, Bundesministe 
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: Mr. A. Mintcnerr, Rue Zanko Zer 
kovski 30, Sofia 21, 
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Labour, P.O. Box No. 575, Colombo 3 
Czechoslovakia : Mr. Jifi Fiscuer, UTK-Kle 
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Egypt: Mr. A. El 
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Indonesia : Mr. W. T. SemMpacancat, Ministry of 
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1300-20). 


Makacui, 59 Rue Treize, 


Keyvan, Hech 
leheran Tel, 


Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. 
matdowle, Teheran (“ Interlab 
39002), 


Ireland: Mr. R. J. P. Mortisuep, Four Pro 
vinces House, Harcourt Street, Dublin 


Israel : Mr. David Krivine, Ministry of Labour, 
Jerusalem (“Interlab Jerusalem Israel"; Tel 
62341). 
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Also Correspondents in 


Argentina, Belgium, 


Lebanon : Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“ Interlab Levrouth 
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Syria: Mr. Ihsan JouKuapar, Direction géné 
rale du Travail, Ministére de |l'kconomie natio- 
nale, Dama 

Turkey : Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara 
Hukuk Fakulte Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 
Orders may also be addressed to the Field 
Office for the Near and Middle East, Lileciler 
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Union of South Africa : Major-General Pf. L. A. 
Bucnanan, P.O. Box 56, Silverton, Pretoria 
(Tel. 39637) 

Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko Prsié, Jugoslovenska 
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